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EXPLORATION AND TRAVEL. HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND CRITICISM. 
MY PERSONAL EXPERIENCES in EQUATORIAL WILLIAM HOGARTH: a Memoir, with Bibliography and 





AFRICA, as Medical Officer of the Emin Pasha Relic of Expedition, By THOS. HE: ALLE P. ARKE gravure Repretucti and Paintings by AUSTIN DOBSON. With numer ti = Ehete- 
Hon. D.C.L. (Durh.), Hon. Fellow Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, &c., Surgeon Army Medica’ Pog ctlo 

> } Austin Dobson’s new book upon Hogarth will be in one demy 8vo volume of 400 pages. The earlier 
Staff. With Map, Portrait, and numerous Ilustrations. “Demy Svo, cloth, One Guine ~ (October. chapters will be devoted to the facts of Hogarth’s life and an estimate of his genius, whilst the concluding 


| che apters will contain a complete and detailed account, with critical notes, of the great artist’s prints and 


N YEARS in the SOUDAN: being a Record of) minine 
=~ Adventures, and Camp: lens copes Arab 8 Slave- ~—% By ROMOLO GESSI JOSEPH SEVERN, The LIFE and FRIENDSHIPS of. 


SHA. Collected and Edited by With Portraits and numerous Illus- | 


trations from Sketches on the spot. Demy 8yo, cloth, 18s. [Shortly. | BS at oWith Vhotogravare Portrait, numerous Facsimiles of Letters, and other 
; “ ” 
AT the ANTIPODES : Travels in Australia, New Zealand,| CHARLES KEENE: the Life and Letters of the “Punch 
Fiji Islands, the New Hebrides, New Caledonia, and South America, 1888-89. By G. VERSCHUUR. Artist. By GEORGE SOMES LAYARD. With Portrait and 15 Full-page and 44 smaller Illustra- 
Translated by MARY DANIELS. Numerous Hlustrations : and Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. | tions. [In preparation. 


[ October. 


A WINTER CRUISE in SUMMER SEAS; or, “How I1|EDMOND SCHERER’S ESSAYS on ENGLISH LITERA. 


RE. Translated, with a Critical Introduction, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A.; and a fine 


Found Health.” By CHARLES C. ATCHISON. Profusely Illustrated by W: Alter W. Buckley. Demy ) + Portrait of M. Scherer from a Photograph by Chalot of Paris. Crown 8vo, buckram, 
8vo, cloth extra, 1és. [ November. gilt, 6s. (October. 
THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: a Historical, Geographical, THE LIFE of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS: an Exami- 
Ethnographic al, Social, Commercial Sketch @ the Philippine Archipelago and its Political nation of the Historical and Geographical Conditions under ar whieh the Western, Contine ipent we 5 
Petey SOUS) ROREMAN, F-RGS. In voly omy vo, 90 ange, with Ma aod | SUN, Me: PIER tt sea of Aint” ae” With Mad eos 
Fenutispiece, stoth exten, One Guinea. ns amas Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2Is. (Shortly. 
COOMASSIE and MAGDALA: the Story of Two British} THE LIFE of ROBERT COATES, better known as 
Campaigns in Africa. By HENRY M. STANLEY. Entirely New and Abridged Edition, with all the “ Romeo” and “* Dis amond” Coates. By JOHN R. and HUNTER H. ROBINSON. With 2 Portraits, 
Original Mlustrations. Crown 8vo, with Map, cloth, 3s. 6d. [ Uctober. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. | Ready. 


“A very pon ew we =F ely Dhography.” "—Daily News. 


A TRANSATLANTIC HOLIDAY; or, Notes of a Visit to| r= TOMBS of the KINGS of ENGLAND. By J. Charles 


the Eastern States of America , Author of “ An Autumn Cruise in the 


Zgean,” With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. [ October. D4 —_ Dedicated by permission to H.M. the QUEEN. With 57 Illustrations. Demy aj oe 

SPORT and WORK on the NEPAUL FRONTIER, with OUR ‘ENGLISH HOMER. By Thomas W. White, M.A. 
which is Incorporated “TENT LIFE in TIGER LAND.” Being Twelve Years’ Sporting Reminis- Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. (In the press. 
cences of a Pioneer Planter in an Indian Frontier District. By the Hon. JAMES See te TTB i tit i kn 3° at TE sieiaicniainiedialts saleentns 
Minister for Public Instruction, Sydney, Author of “ Our New Zealand Cousins,” &c. ith 22 Illus- 


trations in Chromo-lithography. One roy: ‘al 8vo vol. -» 700 pages, cloth extra, One Guinea. (Ready. THE QUEEN 9 PRIME MINISTERS—New Volumes 
THE GREAT LONE LAND: a Record of Travel and Edited by STUART J. REID. 

Anatase - sae ones West America. By beng A = W. F. BUTLER, KCB. With es THE M ARQUIS of Ss ALISBURY, K. G. By H. D. Traill, 
ne Te a — D.C.L. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢. 


THE CRUISE of the “FALCON”: a Voyage to South) VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, K.G. By the Marquis. ae 


Aen ee tle crow Soy cloths oo pie ws LORNE, K.T. With Photogravure Portrait. ‘Crown 80, cloth, 38.6 {Shortly. 
— ee THE EARL of ABERDEEN. By Sir Arthur Gordon, 
FINE- ART BOOKS AND CHOICE EDITIONS. G. .C. M. G..  &e. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s. 64. [Si hortly. 





THE WORKS of OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. New NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 

A geo oe ~ ortraits. PROSE W ae = ol ith 2 an ’ 

PoisiS in Four Volumes: Crown Sve, cloth, £44 “Abo a Limited Large-Piper kattion, hount mi | MRS. DINES’ JEWELS. By W. Clark Russell, Author of 
hoards £14 lds. net. “The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’” “ Jack’s Courtship,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6a. December. 
*s* Dr. Holmes ha os annotated the Poems, and has written New Prefaces for several of the Prose Volumes | 


‘GODIVA DURLEIGH. By Sarah Doudne pon of “A 
THE F LOWERS of J APAN and the ART of F LORAL Woman’s Glory,” “ Where the Dew Falls in cua &c. 3vols., ae ‘0, cloth, 31s. €d. [ October. 
the imperial Japanees Government, With iliacrations In Osleace ter lesueton ities te 
beautifully printed i in Japan. Imperial 4to, illustrated paper covers, Two Guineas net. : | October. p A DREAM " of MILLIONS, as and other Stories. By M. 
BETHAM EDWARDS, Author of * Half-Way,” &. Crown 8vo, paper covers, Is. [ dv. 


THE GRAMMAR of the LOTUS: a New History of Classic poe VALLEY COUNCIL; or, Leaves from the Journal of 


Ornament as a Development of Sun Worsbi With Observations on the “ Bronze Culture” of Pri 
historic Europe as derived from Buypt, based on the Study of Patterns. By W- 1, GOODYEAI M.A. THOMAS BATEMAN, of Canbelego Station, X.S.W. Edited by PERCY CLARKE, Author of 
1 vol., royal 4to boards, 300 pages, and upwards of 1,000 Hlustrations in 67 pages of plates, and 200 oa “Three Diggers, &c. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth, 6s. (October. 


Cuts, £3 38. net. 
PLACE of the EARTH. By Alf 
OUR VILLAGE. By Mary Russell Mitford. With Portrait | A Re ae y Alfred Clark, Forest 


eS Illustrations engraved by J. D. Cooper and others. New edition. Small 4to, cloth, | LORNA DOONE: a Romance of Exmoor. By R. “D. 


BLACKMORE. With 16 Full-Page Illustrations by Wm. Small. Crown 8vo, cloth L 7e.6d. N 
and Popular Lilustrated Edition. . aeai saad 


PREACHERS OF THE AGE. ‘A RED SISTER. By ©. L. Pirkis, Author of “A Dateless 


Bargain,” “‘ At the Moment of Victory,” &c. 3 vols., crown Svo, cloth, 31s. 6d. | November. 


IMPORTANT NEW SERIES. ‘PRAIRIE and BUSH. By George Dunderdale. Crown 8vo, 
Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY beg to state that they have made | cloth, 6s. [ October. 
arrangements for the publication of a group of volumes, by distinguished living representative | A CREATURE of the NIGHT: an Italian Enigma. By 


— rn a = England and in the chief branches of British Nonconformity, which will | FERGUS HUME, Author of ** The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” &c. Crown 8vo, boards, Is. [October. 

¢ published under the general title of “‘ PREACHERS of the AGE.” The volumes will be 

uniform in size, appearance, and price, and each will contain some twelve or fourteen Sermons | eee eye = RD KIPLING. Library Edition. In 
or Addresses specially chosen or written for the Series. ‘They will be ISSUED IN CROWN | — SU uEEEEEEEEREEEE ———— 
8vo, CLOTH EXTRA, AT 3s. 6d. EACH, AND WILL CONTAIN FINE PHOTOGRAVURE | NEW WORKS BY I RANK R Ss T0 CK. TON. 
PORTRAITS REPRODUC ED, IN MOST INSTANCES, FROM UNPUBLISHED PHOTO- | 

GRAPHS. It is also proposed to add to each volume a Bibliography of the Books already | ‘THE SQUIRREL INN. With numerous Illustr ations, 


published by the author. (A Prospectus, containing a List and particulars of the early Coswm Gre, Sieth, Gs, 


Volumes, will be sent on application.) | RUDDER GRANGERS ABROAD. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
*," FULL LIST OF AUTUMN A NNOUNCEMENTS sent post free on application. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Leniamn, St. Densten’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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CATALOGUE. 


JPrOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO, 37%. SOHO serane 


Aviuors having MSS. (Fiction, Travel 


Poetry, &c.) are invited to forward them for Consideration 
MSS. read within I4days of receipt, and, if approved, will be pub 
ished in the coming season Rejected MSS. promptly returned. 








DIGBY, LONG, & CO., Publishers, 
18, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


M = SSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANFSTAENGL 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by * iy outehented 
wrocess for large plates and editions de luxe. For ore 

llustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
& CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application 


The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers, For specimens, 
prices, &e., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &e., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie. R.A, ; Prinsep, A.R.A. ; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital ; “SPRING,” by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 





THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M., Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art, 
The new Pamphlet, “ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 





THE HISTORY OF DULWICH COLLEGE. 


By WILLIAM YOUNG, one of the Governors of the College. 


In 2 vols., printed in royal 4to, on rough-edged Dutch Paper, with numerous Illustrations, 
Prick Two GurInEas, NET. 
The Edition is limited to 250 Copies, of which only 55 remain. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


‘*Mr. Young has done his work well ; his book is unusual alike in size and in arrangement; but it 
is unusual also in the ‘Yariety of its interest and information, and in the clear and scholarly fashion in 


which it is presented.’’—Saturday Review. 


** Those who have benefited—and they must be by this time a goodly number—by the foundation 
of Edward Alleyn may well and piously devote a fraction of their spare time to studying its very 


interesting history.’’—Times. 


Applications for the few remaining copies to be addressed to 
COOMES’S REGENT LIBRARY, 141, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART, 
ROYAL COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 
STEPHEN'S GREEN, DUBLIN 





SESSION 1891-92. 

The Royal College of Science supplies courses of Suptvartion in the 
Sciences sqpliceste to the Industrial Arts, especially those which may 
be classed diy under ia] pam CHEMICAL MANUFACTURES, 
ENGINEERING, and MINI 

A Di ploma of Associate a ibe College is granted at the end of the 
Tiree ‘ears’ Course, the required conditions being complied with. 

Four Royal Scholarships, ma the value of £50 yay each, with free 
admission to the tures and L ies, d to the 
College. Two are offered for competition yx year to iate 
students not being Royal Exhibitioners, on the completion of their 
first year's course 

The fees pay able by Non-Associate Students are—£2 for each separate 
Course of Socures, at awd. ha}t-coutse of Experimental Physics, or £10 
for all the Lecture ¢ a Faculty for the Session. 

Fo r ANALYTICAL, Cc CHEMISTRY -—£2 for a special course of one 
month £5 for three months, £9 for six months, £12 for the entire 


“— ‘PHYSICAL LABORATORY.—£1 per month (one hour a day); 
£2 for a special course of one month, £3 per month for six hours a day ; 
or £6 for the Session (one hour per di vy) 

For ASSAYING—£5 for three months, £9 for six months, £12 for the 
entire Session 

For ZOOLUGICAL LABORATORY .—£2 for a Special Course of one 
month ; £3 for Ist Medical or 2nd Arts Course Royal University of 
Ireland ; or £5 for 28 pecial Course of three month: 

For BOTANICAL LABORATORY -—Same as Zoological Laboratory. 

For GEOLOGICAL LABORATORY.—£2 for a Special Course of 
one month. 

For DRAWING SCHOOL —£3 for the Session, £2 for one Term. 

The Chemical and Physical Laboratories and the Drawing Schools 
are Open Daily for Practical Instruction. 





ny ee, -— Professor H. Hennessy, F.R.S. 

Descriptive Geometry, Drs awing, } Protesset Tuomas F. Pigort, C.E., 
Engineering, and Surveying LA 

Chemistry, Theoretical and Prac- - { Papier w. x Hanttey, F.R.S., 
tical ; and Metallurgy... SE. 

Physics, Sheseetieat = Prac- f Pet sssor W.  F. 
tical . F.R.S.E., M.R.LA. 

Geology .. "eee G. A. J. Coe, F.G.S. 


Mining and Gente {Pier P. O'Reilly, C.E., 


Baxretrt, 


Professor T. Jounsox, D.Sc 
Botany .-{ F.L.S.. Dean of Faculty for 
Session. 


Zoology .. . 7 7 : Pyoet fe F Happox, M.A.,; 

The Courses of Chemistry, Physics, Botany, ond Zoology are 
recognised by the Royal University of Ireland, and certificates of 
attendance are granted to medical and other students attending the 
Courses, and the Chemical, Practical, B 1, and 
Laboratories. 

Programmes may be obtained on application at the College, or by 
letter addressed to the Secretary, Royal College of Science, Stephen's 
Green, Dublin. 

The first term of the Session will commence on Monday, the 5th 
October, 1891. 

Nore.—IJntending Associate Stwlents will | be required to pass an 
Entrance Examination in Elementa 3s and E 
Practical Geometry, as indicated on page 5 of Programme, copies of 
which may be had on application from the Secretary, 

Professor J. P. O'REILLY, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES 


(ABERYSTWYTH). 


The Council of the College invite Applications for the CHAIR of 
PHYSICS, vacated by Professor D. . Jones on his appointment as 
Director of Technical Instruction for Stafford ng 
salary £200. Particulars may be obtained 7 ‘the Principal, at 
Sa. .—Applications, together with testimonials, should be 
forwarded to the Hon. Secretary, 27, Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
on or before Ocroner 6TH. The Professor will be required to commence 
work dmsnmnseenand 

















UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, , LONDON, 


LECTURES “ON ZOOLOG Y. 
Pusfeesar W. F. R. WELDON, M.A., F.R.S , willd paver, daring the 
g¢ Se n, a COURSE of LEC PURER’ on “TH CAPOD 
"intended specially for Senior Students ae —— to 
investigations in Zoology. The Lectures will be given 
TURDAY, Octroser 17tn, at 10 a.m. 
ENE COURSE of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, suitable 
for Students pre paring for the various Examinations of the University 
of London, ¢ commences MONDAY, Ocroner 5ru, at 4 p.m. 


RENCH CONVERSATIONAL LES- 


SONS.—A_ LADY, who has been engaged for eight yearsin con- 
ducting large public English Classes for Ville de Paris, and a 
for the Association Polytechnique in that city, is now desirous of 
finding PUPILS who wish to continue their fluency of speech in the 
French langu ; aa F.T. M., care of Mrs. Evans, 62, Blomfield 
Road, Maida w. 













HE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 
DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Examination may | be selected from any seven out of 
irty the being the same as that for the 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberd 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
hee "Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness. 8, Leicester, Liverpool, 
aww ®t Loughborough, anchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
ruro 

For Prospectus, &e., a ply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 


Kk INGS COLLEGE, LONDON 
(LADLES' DEPARTMENT). 
13, Kensington Square (close to to High Street Kensington Station). 











In this department Lectures are given to Ladies in the various 
subjects of University Education by Professors and Lecturers on the 
} aed of oe College. The Lectures are adapted for Ladies above 
the age of 16. 

For a Prospectus or further information apply to the V too Petacioa, 
Miss C. G. Scumirtz, at the oe address. In return for four stamps, 
a complete Syllabus of Lecture: mar ue be obtain 

The College RE-OPENS on MO DAY, OcroBER 121TH. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERT SEASON 


The Thirty-sixth Annual Series of 


SATURDAY CONCERTS 
Will commence on OCICS, loth, — Three o'clock. 


ocalis' 
MADAME PATEY 
(Her first appearance since her return from Australia). 


ioloncello 
HERR DAVID POPPER 
(His first oppenrunes at the a Palace). 
THE FULL CRYSTAL PALACE ee A. 
Con A 4 AUGUST MANN 

Serial Tickets for Twenty Concerts, tig Guineas. ” Numbered Seats 
for + Single Concert, 2s. 6d. ; Unnum 
1 iThe Solo Vocalists enga: zed for Concerts _ Christmas inciade; = 
Miss Anna Williams and Miss Macintyre; Madame Giulia V 
Mad: ame Emily Spee. Miss Charlotte Walker, and Mrs. Hutchinson; 
Madame Pate iss Dora Barnard, and Miss Marian McKenzie; Mr. 
Edward ioe het Mr. Henry pin "Mr. Iver McKay, Mr. Phili New. 
bury, Mr. Braxton Smith, and Mr. Barton McGuckin; Mr. William 
Ludwig and Mr. Norman Salmond. 

The Solo Instrumentalists include :—Violin : Mons. Emile Sauret 
(Dr. Joseph Joachim will a — at the first Concert after Christmas). 
Viowoncello: Herr David per and Master Jean Gerardy. Piano- 
forte: Herr Bernhard Starenhagen, Mdlile. Janotha, Malle. Clotilde 
Kleeberg, Miss Adelina de and Miss Fanny Davies. — Organist 
and Accompanist: Mr. Alfred J. Eyre 
prepestas, post free, on application to the Manager, Crystal 

‘alace, S 


G HAKESPEARE READING SOCIETY. 
Founded 1875. 
President—Mr. HENRY TRVING. 
The SESSION 1891-92 commences in goreeEn. Elocution Classes 








Weekly, under the direction of Mr. W. Port. 


For particulars of Membership, &c., apply to the Hon. Sec., 13, Upper 
Berkeley Street, W. 








BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 


VANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The Office has been REMOVED 


to BURLINGTON HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 4,4 sie 
G. Gr 


RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. —Herr 

MATTHAY will resume his "GERMAN LANGUAGE. and 

Gero 2RATURE CLASSES and also his Private Lessons on FRIDAY, 
CTOBER 2ND. 








LADWELL BROTHERS’ FINE ART 


GALLERY, 20 and 21, Gracechurch Street, E.C —A dissolutit 
of partnership being in progress, the remaining STOCK, : accu ut 
during the past half century, is now being SOLD for cash, witho! 
regard to publication prices. _ 


LADWELLS i important SALE of FINE 


ART STOCK is now in progress, and will be continued f° 
short time only, as the partnership heretofore subsisting 7 al 
dissolved on Dec. 3) next. A large portion of the Stock will ae ” 
for cash at less than half price.—GLADWELL Broturrs, 20 ane 
Gracechurch Street. 





Fourth Edition, Revised, and Illustrated, price 4s. 


Where FROG : an Introduction to Anatomy, 


Histes and Embryology. By A. Minxes MarsHatl, MD, 
Se i a Saf in the Owens College, Victoria 


Manchester: J. E. Connisu- 


Professor o' 
Gatien 
a Smut, Exper, & Co. 
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- ‘TRISCHLER’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Ready this day, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
Eden 


LLY AND FR AIR. 
OLLY its Author of “The End of a Life.” Crown 8vo, 298 pp. 
sity Tevecrara says:—*The author has a droll, dry manner 
altuna one not a little of the style of such American humorists 
as Frank Stockton and Charles Dudley Warner. The book is not 
merely funny—it abounds in acute observations of human nature, 
smartly expressed ; passagesof bold and original thought; and descrip- 
tions of natural scenery at once truthful and picturesque. Altogether 
the volume is a delightful one.” Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


A MERCIFUL DIVORCE. ByF. W. Maude. 
A vivid, piquant, and realistic story of aristocratic social life. 
This book promises to be one of the most eagerly read works during 
the coming season. 1 vol., cloth boards, 2s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SCUDAMORES.” 


JARDYNE'S WIFE. 3vols. ByC. J. Wills. 


Guascow Heratp says:—“ The work is exceedingly clever. The 
parodies of the characters introduced are gems in their way. Alto- 
gether the novel is very enjoyable. : nee : : 

The Pau. Mat Gazette says :—“ The story is sufficiently ingenious 
and exciting to command a great deal of attention.” 


Madame VAN DE VELDE. Beautifully Illustrated with Twelve 
Portraits. 

Datty News says :—“* Madame Van de Velde has written two serious, 
yet light and amusing, volumes on French Fiction of To«lay. The 
authoress renders full justice to the exquisite sense of style in most 
French fiction.” : 

Giascow Heracp says :—“ Readers will gather from the book more 
information regarding contemporary French novelists than from any 
other single book with which we are acquainted.” In 2 vols., 21s. 


AN AMERICAN WIDOW. By Albert 
KEVILL DAVIES. 
The Mornine Post says :—“* An American Widow’ is very amusing, 
very brightly written, and original.” : 
he Scotsman says :—“*Is cleverly written and ingeniously contrived. 
ei“ very clever sensational melodrama.” 
The Sunpay Times says :—“* Few better novels than this have been 
published lately.” 
Cheap and Revised Edition, Handsome Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE DEAN’S DAUGHTER. By Sydney 
_ —— C. PHILIPS. A Newand Original Play in1 vol., 
-aper Covers, Is. 


THE PIT TOWN CORONET. ByC.J. Wills. 


The Wor» says :—“* The Pit Town Coronet’ is the best of a batch 
of novels now lying before us. Its author has won distinction in 
another field of literature by his admirable sketches of Persian life in 
the ‘Land of the Lion and Sun.’ The keen observation and subtle 
sense of humour there exhibited reappear in his novel, which possesses, 


moreover, a clever plot and several interesting characters. 
New and Revised Edition, Elegant Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE RAILWAY FOUNDLING. By Nomad. 


The Dairy TeLtecraru says:—* Amongst some excellent novels 
recently issued, a clever story by ‘ Nomad,’ ‘A Railway Foundling, 
deserves recognition. Here is a story which from the outset is delight- 
fully tantalising. It is a story that must be read to be understood. 
There is vivacity and adventure in it, and good as the authoress’s 
previous work, ‘ The Milroys, was, it is not too much to say that this 
1s better.” Cheap Edition, Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. 


SCARLET FORTUNE. By Henry Herman. 
. The Guone says :—“ Mr. Herman has written a tale of quite sensa- 
ional interest.” Picture Boards, 2s. 


TRISCHLER & CO., New Brince St., BLACKFRIARS. 





JAPANESE POTTERY, 


WITH 


NOTES 


Describing the Emblems, the Poetical Associations, and other 
thoughts and subjects employed in the Decoration of the 
Wares, an Account of the Festivals, and of some of the 
Customs of Japan. 


By JAMES L. BOWES. 
Imperial Svo, cloth, 600 pp., with Plates, £2 12s. 6d. 


e “ Extra Illustrated Edition,” half-morocco, gilt top, £6 6s. 
(Only a few copies left.) 


Japan Mail.—* it isa noble hook....a book of the most valuable and 
Senuine character. It is evident that Mr. Bowes has brought together 
@ really representative collection, and that he has made every speci- 
men it contains the object of careful research and intelligent scrutiny.” 

Chine Telegraph.— Few are entitled to speak with absolute autho- 
rity, bat of these Mr. Bowes stands foremost. Virtually a complete 
——, art. To the true connoisseur it needs little recom- 


The Academy.—* Produced with singular car 
f . h guiar care and completeness.... 
a panes ant to the author’s previous labours in the cause of 
Times.—“ Worthy of its subject and its author.” 
ane i Bomechably free from_ mistakes.’ 
Saturday Review.—“ Let us repea admirati yes’ 
heautitl aad _ ad is repeat our admiration of Mr. Bowes 
e Archuect.— A guide for the collector, and the best of its kind.” 
moet usefal rad Nee oaly one of the most beautiful, but one of the 
publised a Engen ooks upon Japanese art which has been 
Notes and Qu-ries.—* To collectors his books are as itati 
a : '8.—* ctors are as auth ative ¢ 
is 2 pte Eizevirs the priceless book of Mr. Willems." ee 
will delight.” azette.—“ The volume is one in which the connoisseur 


London: Sipkry, Marsuarr, Haminroy, Kent & Co., Limited 
Liverpool: Epwarp Howertt. 





Just published, price 3s.; free by post, 3s. 4d. 
(THE OWEN’S COLLEGE CALENDAR 


FOR THE SESSION 191-2. 
Macmituay & Co., London. 


J. E. Corsisu, Manchester, 





BOOK SEASON, 1897. 


THE CALIPHATE: its Rise, Decline, 
and Fall. By Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.S.I., LL.D., 
D.C.L., Ph.D., Author of “The Life of Mahomet,” 
“Mahomet ‘and Islam,” &c. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d., 
cloth. 


UNITED STATES PICTURES: Drawn 
with Pen and Pencil. With a Map and 155 Engravings. 
By RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. Imperial Svo, 8s., hand- 
some cloth, gilt edges. 


THE BOOK of PSALMS, according 
to the Authorised Version. Metrically arranged, with 
Introductions, various Renderings, Explanatory Notes, 
and Index. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


THE DAYS of QUEEN MARY; or, 
Annals of her Reign. Containing Particulars of the 
Restoration of Romanism, and the Sufferings of the 
Martyrs during that period. MIllustrated, crown Svo, 
2s. 6d., cloth gilt. 


ITALIAN EXPLORERS in AFRICA 
By SOFIA BOMPIANA. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. Crown S8vo, 2s., cloth boards. 


HOW to KEEP HEALTHY. Familiar 


Talks on Hygiene. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 2s., cloth boards. 


HEROISMS in HUMBLE LIFE; or, 
Stories from the Records of the Montyon Prize of the 
French Academy. By L. G. SEGUIN, Author of 
“Walks in Algiers.” With Illustrations. Small 4to, 
5s., cloth boards, gilt edges. 


THE LOVE of CHRIST: His to Us, 


Ours to Him. By Rev. JOHN P. HOBSON, M.A. 
Small Svo, 1s., cloth boards, red edges. 


The RACES of the OLD TESTAMENT. 
By A. H. SAYCE, M.A., LL.D., Author of “ Fresh 
Light from the Ancient Monuments,” “The Hittites,” 
&ce. “By-Parnus or Brste Know ence,” No. 16.  3s., 
cloth boards. 


JOSEPH, the LIFE and TIMES of, in 
the LIGHT of EGYPTIAN LORE. By the Rev. H. G. 
TOMKINS. “By-Parus or Biste Kyow.epGer,” 
No. 17. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 


BRIEF COUNSELS CONCERNING 
BUSINESS. By AN OLD MAN of BUSINESS. Crown 
Svo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 


HEROES of the TELEGRAPH. By 


JOHN MUNRO, Author of “ Electricity and its Uses,” 
&ec. With Portraits. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE KINGS CUP-BEARER. By 
Mrs. O. F. WALTON, Author of “Christie’s Old 
Organ,” “‘ Shadows,”? &c. Illustrated. Crown Svo, 2s., 
cloth boards. 


*.* A Series of very helpful and direct religious talks 
based upon Nehemiah’s history. It will be found suitable for 
all classes of readers, and especially for young people. 


The following popular Annuals are also just published :— 
The GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL, ss. The BOY’S 
OWN ANNUAL, &. The CHILD’S COM- 
PANION ANNUAL (with Story by Mrs. Watroy, 
Author of “ Christie’s Old Organ,’ &c.), 1s. 6d., in picture 
boards, ; 2s., cloth; 2s. 6d., gilt edges) OUR LITTLE 
DOT’S ANNUAL, in same styles as “ Child’s Com- 
panion Annual,” 1s. 6d., 2s., and 2s. 6d. The COT- 
TAGER and ARTISAN; The PEOPLE’S OWN 
ANNUAL, 1s. 6d., coloured cover. 

ILLUSTRATED TALES.—Twenty-five Illustrated 
Story Books have just been published, ranging in price from 
6d. to 6s. each, attractively bound and suitable for Presents 
or Prizes. Bhat Si 

PUBLISHED BY THE 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 

Anp Sop By ALL BoowsE.Leks. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co,’s List. 
DARKNESS and DAWN;; or, Scenes 


in the Deve of Nero. An Historic Tale. By the Vener- 
able Archdeacon FARRAR, Author of “The Life of 
Christ.” 2 vols., Svo, 28s. { On October 10. 


ANNALS of MY EARLY LIFE, 


1806-46. By CHARLES WORDSWORTH, D.C.L., 
Bishop of St. Andrews. 8vo, 15s. 


DR. LIDDON’S TOUR in EGYPT and 


PALESTINE in 1886. Being Letters, Descriptive of the 
Tour, Written by his Sister, Mrs. KING. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. Edited 


by ANDREW LANG. With 12 Plates and 88 Dlustrations 
in the Text by H. J. Ford and Lancelot Speed. Crowa 
8vo, 6s. 


A MANUAL of the SCIENCE of 


RELIGION. By Professor CHANTEPIE de la 
SAUSSAYE. _ Translated by Mrs. COLYER FER- 
GUSSON (née MAX MULLER). Revised by the Author. 
Crown S8vo, 12s. 6d. 


THE RETREAT of the TEN THOU- 


SAND : being the Story of Xenopbon’s “‘ Anabasis.”” By 
Prof. C. TT. ‘Translated by FRANCES YOUNG- 
HUSBAND, Translator of the “*‘ Myths of Hellas.’”? With 
Preface by H. G. DAKYNS, M.A., Translator of * The 
Works of Xenophon.” ‘With Maps, 12 Plates, and 17 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SOLUTIONS. By W. Ostwald, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the University of L ipzig. Being 
the Fourth Book, with some Additions, of the Second 
Edition of Ostwald’s ‘Lehrbuch der Allgemeinen 
Chemie.” Translated by M. M. PATTISON MUIR, 
a of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

COMPANION ATLAS TO GARDINER’S “STUDENT’S 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND.” 


A SCHOOL ATLAS of ENGLISH 


HISTORY. Edited by SAMUEL RAWSON 
GARDINER, M.A., LL.D. With 66 Maps and 20 Plans 
of Battle, &c. Feap. 4to, 5s. 


WORKS BY WM. LEIGHTON JORDON, F.R.C.S. 
THE OCEAN: a Treatise on Ocean 


Currents and Tides, and their Causes. Second Edition. 


8vo, 21s. 
STANDARD of VALUE. Sixth 


Edition. S8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE MISCHIEF of MONICA By 


L. B. WALFORD, Author of “‘ Mr. Smith,” &c. 3 vols., 
crown Svo, 25s. 6d. 

“ Mrs. Walford’s new novel deserves to be placed beside the best she 
has given us. As a novel of character and situation it has not often 
been excelled in truth and felicity. The personages are all real and 
alive, and every character is in itself fresh and interesting, and repre- 
sentative of a type.....The incidents and plot of the story are of deep 
and sometimes thrilling interest, and its excellence lies in the humorous 
picture of manners and character.” 


'—Scotsman, 
BEGGARS ALL. By L. Dougall. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A clever and interesting book....The plot is original; the heroine 
is charming, and her history is told with a power and grace that makes 
the book a notable novel.”— Standard. 


MAIWA’S REVENGE; or, the War 


of the Little Hand. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with 8 Illustrations by C. H. M. 
Kerr. Crown 8vo, 1s., sewed ; 1s. 6d., cloth. 

“These exploits are quite as marvellous in their way as the super- 
natural exploits of ‘She’; but Mr. Haggari—in a great measure, no 
doubt, from the plain unboastful language Allan Quartermain is made 
to use—has the gift of stamping these stupendous feats with the mark 


of reality.”— World. 
By William Tire- 











DORRIE: a Novel. 


BUCK, Author of “‘ Saint Margaret,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** An extremely touching and realistic picture of Liverpoul life....Mr. 

Tirebuck writes vigorously, and his story is certainly one of profound 
human interest "—Acedemy. 

** Dorrie’ is really a strong piece of work—a decidedly interesting 

story.”—Spectator. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
OCTOBER, 


THE MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. WaLrorp. Chaps. XXXIV.— 
XXXVI. (Concluded.) 


THE SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA.—IL. By J. A. Frovpe. 
SEVILLE. By W. E. H. Lecky. 
THE EBONY FRAME. By E. Nesnir. 


RIVAL MECHANICS.—NATURE and MAN: a Students’ Sym- 
posium. By Dr. B. W. Ricnanvson. 


HARPFORD WOOD. By 8. Coxnisu Watkins. 
THE THREE FATES. By F. Manion Crawrorp. Chaps. XV«XVI. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Anprew Lane. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIs tT. 


wo Trirtc =. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


For OCTOBER, 1891, convatns, AMONG OTHER ARTICLES 

ov INTEREST, 

MR. CHAINE’S SONS. By W. E. Norns. Chaps. 
XXXVIL-XL.—WILLIAM CORBETT.—THE CULT of 
CANT.—JANEY, A HUMBLE ADMINISTRATOR. By 
the Author of “Ideala,” &c.—THE RUN of the SEASON. 
By Fixscu Masox.—AN IDYLL of ONE. By W. M. Har- 
pixcr, Author of “ Clifford Grey,” &«.—* THE COMPLEAT 
ANGLER. By W. R. Purcuas.—LOVE or MONEY. By 
Karuanixne Lee. Chaps. XXXV.-XXXVIIL, &c. 


STANDARD WORKS 
FOR THE LIBRARY. 


Prof. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME 
to the TIME of AUGUSTUS. Translated by Dr. 
DICKSON. ‘The Popular Edition. 4 vols., crown 
Svo, £2 Gs. Gd. 

*.* Also sold separately as follows :—Vols. I. and IL., 21s. ; 

Vol. 111., 10s. Gd. ; Vol. IV., 15s. 


THE ROMAN PROVINCES. Being 
the History of Rome from Cwsar to Diocletian. By 
Professor MOMMSEN.. Translated »y the Rev. P. W. 
DICKSON. 2 vols., Svo, with Maps, 36s. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 
From the German of Professor MAX DUNCKER. By 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 6 vols., demy 8vo. Each Volume may be 
had separately, 21s. 


The HISTORY of ROMAN CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE. By R. W. BROWNE, M.A., Ph.D., 
late Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Professor of Classical 
Literature in King’s College, London. A New Edition. 
In demy Svo, 0s. 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY. By the late WALTER FARQUHAR 
HOOK, Dean of Chichester. ST. AUGUSTIN to 
JUXON. 12 vols., demy Svo, £9. Each separately (with 
exception of IIL. (reprinting), IV., VI., and VIL.), 15s. 
= New Series begins with Vol. VI. Vol. XII. is the 
nuex. 


THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 
SCOTS. From the French of MIGNET. By ANDREW 
SCOBLE. Crown Svo, with 2 Portraits, 6s. 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 
From the French of M. GUIZOT. By ANDREW 
SCOBLE, Crown Svo, with 4 Portraits, 6s. 


A MEMOIR of the Rev. JOHN 
RUSSELL, of Tordown, North Devon. By the Author 
ot ** Dartmoor Days,” “* Wolf-Hunting in Brittany,” &e. 
In crown Svo, with Portrait, 6s, 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY 
LIFE. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. Crown Svo, 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of aSEAMAN: 
Thomas, Tenth Earl of Dundonald. Popular Edition, 
with a Sequel relating Lord Dundonald’s services in 
liberating the Spanish and Portuguese Colonies in South 
America, and in the War of the Greek Ind pendence, and 
with an account of his later life and seientitic inventions. 
Edited by the TWELFTH EARL of DUNDONALD. 
With Portraits, Charts, and Nine Ilustrations on Wood, 
crown Svo., 6s. 


THE LIFE of THEODORE EDWARD 


HOOK. By the Rey. RICHARD H. DALTON BAR- 
HAM. A New Edition. Crown Svo., 6s. — 


SEVEN YEARS at ETON, 1857-1864. 
Edited by JAMES BRINSLEY RICHARDS. Third 
Edition. In 1 vol., crown svo., 6s. 

Riciiaxp Benrizy & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majest the Queen. 


Cassell & Company’s Announcements. 


INTERNATIONAL 
COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 


In view of the passing of the American Copy- 
right Act Messrs. Cassell & Company, Limited, 
have been making arrangements with some of the 
leading writers in England, on the Continent, and 
in America, for the production of a Series of 
ENTIRELY NEW AND ORIGINAL NOVELS. 


A special feature of this series is that the works 
will be published at a Unrroxm Price of 7s, 6d. 
net, extra crown 8vo, bound in cloth, instead of in 
the usual three-volume novel form. 





THE 


STORY OF FRANCIS CLUDDE. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of “ The House of the Wolf,” &c., &c. 





THE FAITH DOCTOR. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


*.* This work was the first Volume registered in America 
under the new Copyright Act. 





DR. DUMANY’S WIFE. 
By MAURUS JOKAI, 
Author of “ Timar’s Two Worlds.” 
Translated from the Hungarian by F. STEINITZ. 


*«” Other important Volumes in this Series will be shortly 


Announce ad. 


THE “SHORT STORY” LIBRARY. 


The growing desire for Short Stories which is 
80 striking a feature in the public taste of to-day 
has induced Messrs. Cassell & Company to issue a 
Series of Original Works by popular English and 
American Authors. The first books of this Series 
will be :— 


FOURTEEN to ONE, &. By 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. Crown 8vo, 468 
pages, 6s, 


NOUGHTS and CROSSES. By 


Q, Author of “* Dead Man’s Rock,” &c. 5s. 











A SINGER’S WIFE. By 


FANNY N. D. MURFREE. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ELEVEN POSSIBLE CASES. 


A Series of Stories by FRANK R. STOCKTON, Q, and 
other writers. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


OTTO the KNIGHT, &. By 


OCTAVE THANET. Crown 8vo, 325 pages, 5s. 





THE POETS AUDIENCE, and 


DELILAH. By CLARA SAVILE CLARKE. 5s. 








Casseiu & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London, 


CLARENDON PRESS LIST, 


Just ready, Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


THOMSON.— THE SEASONS, and 
THE CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. Edited, with Bio. 
ai Notice, Introductions, Notes, and a Glossary, by 

. LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A., Editor of “ Selections 
from Burns.” 








Just ready, Extra feap 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


LE MISANTHROPE: A Comedy by 
Moliére. Acted for the first time in Paris, at the Theatre 
of the Palais Royal, on Friday, the Fourth of June, 1666. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. W. GEGG 
MARKHEIM, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Just published, Imperial Quarto, price 12s. 6d. 
A NEW PART of the CLARENDON PRESS 


“NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY.” 
Volume IL, Part VI., CLO—CONSIGNER. 
Edited by JAMES A. H. MURRAY, LL.D., &c., 
Sometime President of the Philological Society. 

With the Assistance of Many Scholars and Men of Science, 
Recently published, Imperial Quarto, price 12s. 6d. 
Volume III., Part I., E—EVERY. 


Edited by HENRY BRADLEY, M.A., President of th 
Philological Society, with the co-operation of Dr. MURRAY, 


Full particulars of this work on application. 








Just ready, Extra feap. Svo, price 3s. 


HOMER.—ODYSSEY. Books VI.-XII. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c., by W. W. 
| — ig D.D., Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln College, 

‘ord. 


This Edition has been adapted, with very slight alterations, 
from the widely known edition of Books I.—XII., for the use 
of students preparing for examinations in which only these 
books or part of them are required. 

Aso By THE Same Epiror. 
Books I.—XII., 5s. Books XIII.—XXIV., 5s. Books I. 
and I1., 1s. 6d. each. 


—— - 


DR. PETERSON’S NEW EDITION OF QUINTILIAN’S 
“INSTITUTIO ORATORIA.”—BOOK X. 
8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


M. FABI QUINTILIANI INSTITU- 


TIONIS ORATORIAE, LIBER DECIMUS. A Revised 
Text, with Introductory Essays, Critical and Explana‘ 
Notes, and a facsimile of the Harleian MS. By W. 
PETERSON, M.A., LL.D., ‘incipal of University 
College, Dundee; St. Andrews University. 





Svo, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


T. MACCI PLAUTI RUDENS. Edited 


with Critical and aw? ‘Notes, by EDWARD A. 
SONNENSCHEIN, M.A., Professor of Greek and Latin 

in the Mason College, Birmingham. 
“In a work so full of matured and carefully digested 
learning as this edition of the Rudens it is difficult to single 


out points of excellence....... In its illustration of Plautus’s 
lan; from Plautus himself, it is, so far as I have observed, 
without a parallel.” 


Rosrxson Exuis, M.A., in the Classical Review, May, 1891. 
“We have said enough of the first English edition of the 
Rudens to show that it is one not easily to be supersed 
being a solid, and in some respects an extremely interesting, 
contribution to Plautine scholarship.” 
Saturday Review, March 14, 1891. 


Demy 8vo, half-bound, price 14s. 


IL PRINCIPE. By Niccolo Machiavelli. 
Edited by L. ARTHUR BURD. With an Introduction 
by LORD ACTON. 

** Very scholarly, and well-nigh exhaustive.” — 7imes. 


“The best English edition of a great classic.” 
Manchester Guardian. 





A Lonrep Epition of 200 Numbered Copies, 764 pages, large 
4to, strongly bound, to be issued to Subscribers at Five 
Gurygas per Copy, net, payable in advance. 


A COLLOTYPE REPRODUCTION of 
the ANCIENT MANUSCRIPT of the YASNA. With 
its PauLavi TRANSLATION, A.D. 1323, generally quoted as 
[J 2], in the possession of the Bodleian Library. 

Subscribers’ names must be accompanied with a remittance, 
and instructions for the despatch of their copies. 


Full Clarendon Press Catalogues post free. 





Lonpon: HENRY FROWDE, 
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LITERATURE. 
By Hall Caine. 








The Scapegoat : a Romance. 

In 2 vols. (Heinemann.) 
Somz painters, having stretched their canvas, 
cover it with a multitude of speaking faces, 
some gay, some sad, some wondrous beau- 
tiful ; others devote their attention to land- 
scape, the world in which their figures live ; 
but in either case few of their creations 
overtop their fellows, or stand out in bold 
relief. There is yet a third class, which 
counts among its numbers some of the best 
Old Masters, whose whole soul goes out in 
one grand portrait. Whatever beauty there 
may be round it, whoever may stand beside 
it, nothing obstructs the view, and all the 
graces, all the shadows, which may form 
its background, are so portrayed, so 
grouped, as to further set off that “it,” 
that self. But even this will be the 
likeness of no man on earth, for its features 
may have been gathered from many sources. 
The artist’s individuality alone will have 
united them, and moulded them in one 
homogeneous impersonation. As you gaze 
at those starting lineaments, they grow 
upon you. Those muscles and those tendons, 
those swollen, darkened veins, which at the 
first repelled you, are seen to be but portions 
of a perfect whole. There may be some- 
thing which displeases, in attitude, in 
expression, or in form, but as you learn to 
know it better you realise its force. Then 
you take it for what it is—a picture of a 
man, not an ideal of perfection: however 
ideal its composition, the picture of a breath- 
ing mortal. There may be blemishes of 
detail, faults of entourage or colour, but 
these are all lost sight of in the absorbing 
study of a soul. To this school of painters 
belongs Mr. Hall Caine, the novelist. 

“Tt recalls the Biblical story of the 
Scapegoat,” was a newspaper verdict on 
The Deemster, an earlier work from the 
Same easel. Suggested or foretold, we 
have now before us an acknowledged 
picture of a human scape-goat. The feverish 
Manx-man has laid down his brush, for he 
has concluded the third of a series of the 
most profoundly conceived characters in 
modern fiction. In every case the model 
has been the same. It is impossible to do 
them justice separately. Daniel Mylrea, 
Jason the Bondman, and Israel ben Oliel 
stand together. 

Israel, the son of a Tangier Jew and a 
London Jewess, brought up in England, 
returns to Morocco to fight life’s battle. 
The world deals very hardly with him, and 
® pays back with interest. Thus, sym- 
pathy is scant between him and his fellows, 
growing less as years roll on, till Israel, 








rich and powerful now, lives with his sweet 
young daughter in solitude. As the right 
hand man of a brutal governor, he wreaks 
his vengeance on his foes, a hard, harsh, Shy- 


| lock with a frozen soul. But that his soul 


is only frozen the sequel shows ; and a lesson 
is taught as to the little we know of the 
real characters of those about us, of which 
but a limited phase comes under our ken. 
Weak yet powerful, loved though hated, 
scorned while he is feared, the history of 
Israel is indeed that of a scapegoat, driven 
from among his fellows, the bearer of his 
own sins and those of others. 

Naomi, the only child of Israel, was born 
both deaf and blind, so consequently dumb. 
By the side of the noble penance of the 
father’s after-life, with all its sufferings, 
shines out the sunbeam of the daughter’s 
orphaned face, the ray which thawed that 
soul. The idyl of Naomi is beautiful, and 
her portrait is hardly second to that of 
Israel himself. The sorrow of the mother 
while she lived is truly touching : 

‘* Sometimes she would kneel by its cradle, and 
gaze into the flower-cup of its eye, and the eye 
was blue and beautiful, and there was nothing 
to say that the little cup was broken and the 
little chamber dark. And sometimes she would 
look at the pretty shell of its ear, and the ear 
was round and full as a shell on the shore, and 
nothing told her that the voice of the sea was 
not heard in it, and that all within was 
silence.” 

So the child grew, 

‘* and truly a flower she was of herself, whereto 
the wind alone could whisper, and only the sun 
could speak aloud.” ‘‘ One sound seemed ever 
to come from her little lips, and it was the 
sound of laughter.” ‘If her eyes were dark- 
ness, there was light within her soul, and if her 
ears were silence, there was music in her heart.” 
In this seclusion, her descriptions of dark- 
ness as cold, of light as warmth and noise, 
and of the angels speaking with the wild 
waves’ voice, are naive and full of truth. 
Then hearing comes, then sight, and at 
each stage her “soul’s awakening” is 
limned with master touch. At last falls 
heavy trouble—to Israel the fire of the 
refiner, by Naomi unrealised. This brings 
the reader to a tragic end, whereof the 
present form of the concluding chapter 
might have been well dispensed with, save 
on account of the attendant introduction, 
which contains a fine description of a 
Moorish pageant. But this gilded frame 
fails to improve the picture. 

‘“‘Less novel than romance, and less 
romance than poem,” is the author’s own 
opinion of his latest work, and I endorse it. 
At the same time, the minutiae which tell 
of native life—the ‘local atmosphere ”— 
are astonishingly trustworthy. When Mr. 
Caine asked me to look through the proofs 
of The Scapegoat, I expected to find the 
stereotyped errors with regard to Moorish 
life and Moorish thought, and the stock 
misstatements with regard to their country, 
once more put into circulation; but I was 
most agreeably surprised. In the course of 
a few short weeks on the spot, the writer 
had so deeply drunk of his new surroundin 
that there was little fault to find. What 
improbabilities may still exist are perfectly 
excusable, for it is not Morocco he describes 
but man. Such, I venture to think, are 


the account of the joint procession of 
Jews and Muslims to plead for rain; the 
position of Katrina at the Basha’s side in 
public; the mingling of the men and 
women in the Shawan prison ; the education 
of Ali as an Israelite; his nondescript 
schoolmaster; and the behaviour of the 
Sultan at the banquet, or subsequently in 
the character of a quack. These incidents, 
though detracting from the value of the 
book in the eyes of those who know the 
country, are vital to the dramatic situation, 
and by no means more improbable than 
many employed in novels of English scene. 
Lest they too should be considered features 
of Morocco life, it may be well to point out 
also one or two minor matters. Mohammed 
of Mequinez could not have been a KAdi at 
the time he appears, though he had held 
that post before. Europeans are not allowed 
to visit Shawan, those few who have done 
so having ventured in disguise. I never 
heard of a Moor who disobeyed the Ko’ran 
by wearing jewelry, nor haveI seen the 
wandering Arab use a tripod. A few 
equally trifling errors in spelling exist, 
such as Nsad for Usia, the Tetuan mer- 
chants’ club; Metawar for Metamar, the 
residential quarter of that town ; Nagar and 
Waghar, names of rivers, instead of Najar 
and Wargha; the word “crown” on i. 216, 
should surely be “‘coin”’ ; there is a trifling 
variation in the spelling of Khaleefa; and 
in i. 77 thei in the Kaid’s name is the 
printer’s, while over-leaf Hashen should be 
Hashem and Arly Arby. ‘‘ Rajbabicoom ” 
is presumably Marhabibikum, the Arab’s 
** Welcome to ye.” 

As for the English, it has a curious old- 
time flavour, as though the writer had prac- 
tised in Bedford Gaol, or the Deanery of St. 
Patrick’s. The frequent use of “ that” for 
“which,” ‘‘out of” for “from,” &c., 
assists in imparting this. ‘‘ Intercourse” is 
rendered ‘‘commerce”’—quite as good a 
word — and the players often ‘ chance 
upon” this thing or that, while as often 
they smell of their latest occupation. This 
nature-touch is found inall Mr. Caine’s works, 
through each of which these features run. 
The convenience of “then a strange thing 
happened ” is fully recognised. There is a 
certain charm in this unusual style—an 
earthy freshness, as it were, just dug up. 
At the same time the graceful rhythm of 
many passages, especially those describing 
the blind girl, are sweet indeed. 

‘*T never see’d such a tale as that in a 
hillerstrated paper afore, sir,” quoth a 
waiter in a West End café, as 1 sipped 
my tea, some weeks ago, and studied 
the London News. I agree with him. 
Forestier’s illustrations in the serial form 
were so well done, so true to life, that the 
lack of a reproduction in smaller size is felt 
even in this ‘‘ story for grown-ups.” 

J. E. Bupeerr Meakin. 








ConTEMPORARY SorenceE Serres.—Zducation 


and Heredity. By J.M.Guyau. Trans- 
lated by W. J. Greenstreet. (Walter 
Scott.) 


OnE may be excused for giving a more than 
common and cordial welcome to a pedagogic 
book, and that a translation, and a trans- 
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lation of a second edition, if it is as good as 
this of Guyau’s. Books on education have 
of late years been written and published 
only too freely, the subject having been 
re-discovered as a science and the techno- 
logists having, after their kind, fastened on 
its details to the honest despair of those 
who think education a matter of common 
interest and strictly within the scope of 
every-day endeavour. Here is a book that 
takes us out of systems and “isms,” and 
may be read with interest and profit by the 
youngest of educators no less than by the 
oldest. Considering the circumstances of 
its origin, its insight and maturity of obser- 
vation are quite remarkable. The writer 
died when he was in his thirty-fourth year, 
and Education and Heredity is the last of a 
series of valuable treatises, the first of 
which was begun when he was not yet 
twenty. That this is the first effort to 
make him known to English readers may 
be regarded as sufficient reason for noticing 
at length his notable contribution to 
practical, strictly practical, pedagegics. 

It is not at first sight quite easy to agree 
with Mr. Stout that the choice of title is 
altogether satisfactory, seeing that it by no 
means indicates the breadth of the view 
taken by the author, and might indeed be 
supposed to invite attention to another 
strictly technological contribution to the 
literature of education. The burden of 
much of what the author says is the pre- 
ponderating influence of heredity on the 
development of the race, and as a con- 
sequence the necessary importance of educa- 
tion as commonly understood. But, in 
effect, it is the education of men as social 
creatures with which Guyau is concerned ; 
for the purpose of his practical maxims, 
education és heredity. But reflection on 
possible alternatives of title leads to the 
perhaps natural conclusion that after all the 
author knew his business and mind better 
than his critics. He resolutely declines to 
look at the subject from the individualist 
point of view, as he finds that the main 
movements of society, forward or backward, 
depend exclusively on the operation of 
forces brought to bear on aggregates of 
units through hereditary channels, but on 
those units from within. He would there- 
fore educate chiefly in the hope of fruition 
in the (may be) distant hereafter. It is not, 
however, to be supposed that he is without 
expectation of something by way of result 
immediately. Indeed, he is justified in the 
larger hope which makes his horizon so 
wide by individual cases of experience and 
experiment. 

As for experiment, this is perhaps the 
right place for a word of warning, though 
not of dispraise. Every fourth form boy 
remembers the dolorous end of Mr. Nicholas 
Easy, father of the late Captain J. Easy, 
R.N. It should follow then (the London 
School Board rate being a shilling, and 
promising a rise), that every boy in the 
fourth standard will suspect in modern 
theories of the efficacy of hypnotic suggestion 
something of the too sanguine confidence in 
practical applications of physio-psychology 
that was the death of Mr. Easy. It is true 
that Guyau does not in fact propound more 
than an analogical connexion between the 











operation of hypnotic suggestions and here- 
ditary instincts, but the practical effect of 
the first fifty pages of this book might con- 
ceivably be the premature manipulation of 
forces of unknown intensity to unknown 
and dangerous ends. To be sure it is 
analogy only. 


“If this introduction of new sentiments is 
possible by entirely physiological means, it 
should be equally possibly by moral and 
psychological means.” 


But in the first place all analogical argu- 
ments are open to like objections ; secondly, 
it is not easy to identify the psychological 
result as a ‘“‘ sentiment” in both cases; an 
thirdly, the physiological action of hypnotic 
suggestion is still matter of guess-work. 
Indeed, some people may think that hypnotic 
experiment is hardly more defensible than 
Bergmann’s experiments i” corpore vili with 
cancerous tissue. 

This, however, by the way ; the digression 
does not materially detract from the general 
value of the book, though it might have 
been omitted without great loss. The 
general significance of Guyau’s work for the 
practical teacher—not for the official, not 
the member of parliament, not the ‘‘ educa- 
tionist ’—lies in its very plain demonstra- 
tion that most of us of the rank and file, 
for all the practical permanent good we do 
in business hours, might just as profitably 
live and labour in Laputa. We are, no 
doubt, paid well enough—less than our 
deserts, of course, though well enough 
according to the thumb-measurement of 
such results as we are expected to show; 
but what is really our main business is 
supposed to be quite by the way; we are 
not paid for it, the demand for it is actually 
diminishing, and we may easily evade it. 
It is not religious nor even ‘‘ moral” teach- 
ing, technically so-called ; it is harmonious 
and rational education, something which 
includes, but is not, essentially, teaching ; 
which implies, but is not comprised in, 
subjects and syllabuses, consisting rather in 
the training, capacity, and legal obligation 
to choose and vary the tools of pedagogy, 
and to cultivate children rather than teach 
“subjects.” It is very true that most 
teachers can, and very many without doubt 
do, educate even under the wrong-headed 
conditions that are imposed on them; but 
the mature and general wisdom of rulers 
and “‘. . ists” seems more and more inclined 
to reject the real lessons of experience in 
favour of new-fangled devices for teaching 
—‘ subjects” and ‘‘ sciences.” Our author 
justly lays it down that though the educator 
may and should be well aware that, if it were 
possible to know all things, it would be 
well to know them, yet unassimilated know- 
ledge is simply useless lumber, and worse 
than useless ; and that in determining the 
number of ‘ subjects” of instruction, “‘ we 
must consider not merely their nature, but 
the relation existing between them, and the 
capacity of the mind into which we wish to 
introduce them.” Children (and others) 
will have fine times when it is properly 
understood that the facts which they find 
it most difficult to commit to memory are 
just those of least importance—dates, geo- 
graphical names, historical details, and all. 








“Such knowledge fatigues the brain when 
it is acquired, and instead of forming it by 
the introduction of habits of reasoning, tends 
rather to deform it.” Changing what ought 
to be changed, Guyau’s strictures on the 
primary instruction given in French schools 
will apply to us. 


‘‘ The literary, grammatical, and historical part 
of this syllabus exposes us to the danger of what 
the English call cramming. Has much been 
done when we have succeeded in filling their 
heads with facts, dates, words, and formulas’ 
Children do not feel the want of words; it 
is ideas that are required; and it is ideas 
we must give them. Unfortunately erudition 


d | invades everything—even grammar—in the 


schools.” 


Those who have the best means of 
measuring the value of Guyau’s observa- 
tions by close and daily contact with the 
choicest products of the public elementary 
schools of this country will aver that vast 
and expensive departments of government 
are maintained, and a large army of hard. 
working teachers employed, to fill the heads 
of our children with ‘‘ facts, dates, words, 
and formulas”—a futile and monstrous 
dissipation of energy. The remedy is not 
the teaching of “sciences”; here, again, 
we are in the region of facts and formulas; 
indeed, in a drier and dustier climate than 
ever. 

Till these highly enlightened latter days 
the evil was the less, because there were 
fewer ascertained and tabulated facts to 
know, and because such as were known 
were not yet all ticketed and systematised. 
Such facts as people set most store by were 
what most concerned them as thinking, 
reasoning, judging, acting members of the 
community; they were ethics, logic, 
rhetoric, and so on; truly educative, 
permeated with opinion and individuality; 
not strata of details about objective 
nature. These details are to most people, 
including you and me, not more useful 
than the cabinets full of memoranda 
which an ingenious memory—doctor once 
offered, and may still be offering, as great 
discoveries to the learned world that mis- 
trusted its memory and yearned for en- 
cyclopaedic erudition. Yet it is hard to 
make folk agree that a study is valuable in 
educating, at any rate the young, exactly in 
so far as it is not in that arid region of dry 
light so dear to Heraclitus, Lord Chancellor 
Bacon, and the dry-nurses of science studies 
in the university of Laputa. To this 
end the austere contemplation of aid dyabov 
or of the mysterious principles and com- 
binations of whist are as useful as the study 
of (say) physics, at all events as she 18 
usually taught to the lay person ; whist, 
indeed, is said to be a better preparation for 
old age than either the one or the other. 
If so many strata of facts must needs be 
laid up in the lay person’s cabinet, then of 
all the so many sciences inserted in 
system he can never know enough to make 
practical “ use” of any. Surely, with all 
things alike, the right plan is to give every 
one a grounding in simple knowledge ° 
main facts that are easily and readily 
applicable to daily life, and can form the 
basis of specialised endeavour, if need be, 
as Mr. T. Twining has been long and 
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earnestly urging. But most of our re- 
formers, law-makers, and “‘. . . ists” of 
every degree, forget that the final cause 
of education is not that we should all 
know everthing; they deal with us as 
if our world were not for most of us 
in great part ready made ; as if it were not 
enough that the breed of specialists should 
be just maintained in order to build bridges, 
to photograph and poison microbes, to make 
our clothes and light our houses, and the 
like. The first child that was born found 
to his hands at all events (as Mr. Stevenson 
would say) his fingers ready made; why 
should we pretend not to see that for us of 
the common sort the world is mostly ready 
made? It is the specialist’s main business, 
particularly in the physical sciences, to risk 
his own harmonious development for the 
likes of us. All the sciences are useful, 
beyond measure useful to mankind ; but we 
bear ourselves as if we were each to start 
over again as that unhappy creature Primi- 
tive Man, who was his own lawyer, doctor, 
butcher, baker, candlestickmaker, and other 
things unmentionable. Every specialist, if 
he is really a specialist, is an abnormally 
and therefore improperly developed human 
being, as much a monstrosity as Sandow or 
Samson or Jaques or other professional 
Strong Men and Fasiers. There is no 
reason, surely, why we should all be inocu- 
lated with the attenuated virus of specialism ; 
specialism is hardly yet the mark of the 
Ordinary Person and his title to respect and 
respectability. As to this, consult Guyau : 


‘All precocious specialisation is dangerous 
: The only object of technical instruc- 
tion, for instance, should be to awaken apti- 
tudes, and never to respond to aptitudes sup- 
posed to exist.” 


From this it should follow that all special 
and technical training in early youth, 
beyond the merest suggestion, is futile and 
worse. 

“i To make a soldier, an engineer, or a musician, 
is not necessarily to turn out a man in the full 
possession of all his faculties. Moreover, we 
must take into account the failures, the re- 
jections of candidates at entrance examinations, 
&e. Out of the thousands of candidates for the 
Ecole Polytechnique, for instance, only 300 are 
admitted; now if a good polytechnician is not 
necessarily an accomplished man, what will a 
polytechnician who has failed be ?”’ 

To quote the unanswerable Bunsby, the 
moral of this lies in its application. 

Most people will agree that the healthy 
child is naturally inclined to activity for its 
own sake; Mr. Stout’s hesitation seems 
needless. It is our duty, then, according to 
Guyau, to direct this activity to those ends 
which are most widely and intensely human, 
or, rather, social. This seems simple 
enough; and yet we shall all go away to- 
morrow and lay ourselves at the feet of the 
Science and Art Departments of South 
Kensington and Laputa, and you shall have 
little Harry Sandford and little Tommy 
Merton taught physiography, or physiology, 
or mechanics, or botany, or agriculture, or 
what not. 

ToAAGY dvoudtwy poppy ula. 


Now pedagogy may be defined, according 
to our author, as ‘“‘ the art of adapting new 


which are the most intensive and fruitful 
for the individual and the species”; but 
where the intensity and fruit are manifest 
here it would be hard to say. Things 
being as they are, Guyau lays down three 
necessary ends which education should have 
in view. It must first develop harmoniously 
in the individual, and in proportion relatively 
to importance, the capacities proper to the 
human race ; next develop those capacities 
which seem peculiar, but only so far as not to 
disturh the equilibrium of the organism ; 
finally, to arrest and check —; 
tendencies and instincts; that is, ‘‘to ai 
heredity in proportion as it tends to create 
permanent superiority within the race, and 
to resist its influence when it tends to accu- 
mulate causes pernicious to the race itself.” 

Capacity thus imposes on us the necessity 
to be active for action’s sake; therefore, as 
Guyau lays it down, duty is begotten by 
power. 


“From this new point of view, moral obliga- 
tion appears to be direct interaction, conscious 
or unconscious, of nervous systems on each 
other, and in general of life on life; it is 
reducible to a deep sense of solidarity. To 
feel ourselves morally obliged is, in fact, to 
feel ourselves obliged to others, bound to 
others, having solidarity with others.” 


And again, 


‘“«. .. to be moral is, in the first place, to feel 
the force of our will, and the multiplicity of 
the powers inherent in our being ; in the second 
place, to realise the superiority of those possi- 
bilities having for their object what is universal 
over those with merely private objects.” 


Naturally enough, physical education is 
as important in our author’s view as any 
other part; or rather, education implies 
physical development. So Mr. Leslie 
Stephen would have us all ‘eupeptic.” 
And sure enough, though Mr. Lyttelton 
may doubt the virtuousness of the ‘‘ mere ” 
athlete as against the ‘‘ mere” student, the 
race is certainly the better for the first and 
only doubtfully for the other. Most of us 
have heard of the good clergyman who was 
thankfully comforted by hearing the ship’s 
crew swearing cheerfully during severe 
weather. So Guyau “‘. . . it is very fortu- 
nate that there are idle people; they save 
the race from too rapid degeneration.” As 
for the German plan of scientific gymnas- 
tics, he repeats Mr. Spencer’s condemnation 
of “ factitious exercise.” 

The translator has in many places 
appended very valuable notes, modifying, 
illustrating, and explaining his author ; but, 
at this point, he seems to have missed a 
good chance. Mr. Wilkie Collins is quoted 
in denunciation of games of strength. He 
sees (in Man and Wife) a connexion 
“between the recent unbridled develop- 
ment of physical cultivation in England 
and the recent spread of grossness and 
brutality among certain classes of the 
English population.” This simply assumes 
(1) that there has been this development, 
and (2) that grossness and brutality are at 
least rare elsewhere among less athletic 
peoples. Quod erat demonstrandum. 

It is worth while to note that Guyau 
favoured the day-school system, and it is a 


have flourished and grown in England 
during the last twenty years. 

The book is so good and comes with such 
singular opportuneness for the problems 
that concern us, whether we are teachers or 
not, that it should be certain of a hearty 
welcome. This notice has endeavoured to 
emphasise what seem to be the points which 
the author himself would have regarded as 
most urgent, though it is an unsatisfactory 
way of dealing with a book abounding in 
interest and wisdom. 

As a statement of the case for scientific 
humanism, welcoming new subjects of study 
to their right places, it is invaluable ; it is, 
indeed, probably the best statement yet 
made, though that was by no means the 
object in the mind of the writer. His 
obiter dicta are always notable, and the 
translator has done his work faithfully and 
gracefully. 

P. A. Barnerr. 








Words of a Believer and The Past and Future 
of the People. By ¥. Lamennais. Trans- 
lated from the French by L. E. Martineau. 
With a Memoir of Lamennais. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 


Writine more than thirty years ago, not 
long after Lamennais’ death, M. Renan 
declared: ‘‘ Lamennais’ works can no 
longer teach us anything. No one is now 
tempted to go to them for lessons in history, 
philosophy, or politics.” Sainte-Beuve, on 
the other hand, writing at about the same 
time, said of him: ‘He is the soldier of 
the future, the fervent faithful soldier of 
democracy, recognising neither truce nor 
peace, having on his lips but the one cry 
of forward,” and “the future will not 
deny him.” Are we to take it as a sign 
of Sante-Beuve’s prophetic gift that Mr. 
Martineau, in this present year of grace, is 
emphasising Mazzini’s statement that the 
Words of a Believer is calculated to brin 
‘consolation and promise to many a sad zm 
oppressed soul,” and assuring us that Zhe 
Past and Future of the People, “ although 
written fifty years ago for French working 
men, is scarcely less appropriate, and no 
less worth the study of English working 
men to-day?” 

But first a word as to Lamennais himeelf. 
The man was assuredly a great man, great 
in influence, great in single-mindedness and 
honesty of purpose, great in his literary gift. 
To him, more perhaps than to any other 
individual, is due the downfall of Galli- 
canism and the triumph of Ultramontanism 
among the French clergy. He it was who 
first tried to teach the Roman Church the 
lesson which she has been so slow to learn, 
but which she will ultimately have to take 
to heart—the lesson, namely, that the game 
of absolutism is played out, and that, on 
pain of losing all her power, she must seek for 
alliances, in the future, with democracy. 
Among those who came within the sphere 
of his influence were such writers as Victor 
Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, and George Sand. 
Lacordaire and Montalembert were, at one 
stage, his immediate disciples. Maurice de 
Guerin was one of those who gathered round 
him at his Breton home of La Chenaie. 








generations to those conditions of life 


thing to remark how the great day schools 


This is no mean intellectual record ; and the 
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history of his opinions is of high interest. 
First an absolutist and Ultramontane, 
then a democrat and Ultramontane, then— 
under stress of Papal condemnation—a 
democrat pure and simple, a priest who 
had entirely renounced allegiance to his 


Church, and, to the very last, rejected her | 


authority and ministrations—he stands forth 
among his contemporaries a striking figure. 
It is easy to talk, as the Roman Catholic 
apologists do, of spiritual pride as the 
ruling motive in his career. ‘The successive 
changes in his opinions were honest, fear- 
less, logical. They were at least not the 
outcome of any vulgar ambition. 
priest had certainly nothing to gain who 
threw in his lot with the Republican party 
in the days of Louis Philippe. Even when 
that party triumphed, in 1848, and Lamen- 
nais found a place in the assembly of all 
the eccentricities that was to frame a con- 
stitution for France, he exercised no real 
influence. Ilis day, for the time at least, 
had gone by. 

The Paroles dun Croyant here translated, 
and very adequately translated, was the 
outcome of Lamennais’ first struggle with 
the Court of Rome. His paper, LZ’ Avenir, 
had greatly fluttered the French clergy from 
the autumn of 1830 to the autumn of 1831, 
In consequence of their attacks he deter- 
mined to suspend the publication, and to 
appeal in person to the Pope. Rome, as 
was but natural, temporised; and _ to 
Lamennais, with his keen, narrow intell ect, 
his intense earnestness of purpose, his 
absolute incapacity to understand that there 
could be two sides to a question, Rome’s 
caution seemed abominable. He practically 
forced the Pope’s hand ; and the result was 
the condemnatory Encylical letter of the 
15th August 1832. At first Lamennais 
submitted; but his heart was hot within 
him, and it was while nursing his wrongs 
—which he held to be those of the Church 
and of the world-—that he wrote the Paroles 
Mun Croyant. 

Sainte-Beuve, who in the spring of 1834 
found a publisher for the book, and saw it 
through the press, confesses that his critical 
acumen played him false with regard to it, 
and that he did not at first realise what a 
powerful book it was. The printer, a M. 
Plassan, set him right, saying that the very 
compositors were in a state of ferment over 
the setting up, and the whole office in an 
uproar. Nor reading the book now, nearly 
sixty years afterwards, is this difficult to 
understand. No doubt the Jaroles dun 
Croyant is what the French call a pastiche, a 
work produced in direct imitation of earlier 
work, But it is a pastiche of genius. The 
same fire that burned in the Hebrew 
prophets as they denounced the Lord’s 
enemies, burned also in Lamennais. In his 
ears too the ery of the down-trodden and 
oppressed rang with a terrible distinctness. 
If he imitated Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, 
falling naturally into Biblical language, 
it was because their spirit was upon him. 
That his sublime does not occasionally 
topple over into the ridiculous, I am far from 


aflirming. No! kings do not “sit in a hall 
hung with black,’ and contemplate a 


“throne made of bones,” and drink blood, 
and solemnly curse Jesus Christ. It is safe 
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to affirm that they spend their time quite 
otherwise. But prophets are not bound to 
possess a keen sense of humour. 

As to The Past and Future of the 
| People, 1 am afraid that M. Renan would 
_greet much of its erudition with a tolerant 
and superior smile; and the half century 
that has elapsed since Lamennais wrote it 
in the prison of Sainte-Pélagie has scarcely 
confirmed its prophecies. But it would be 
most unjust not to acknowledge the honesty 
of the book. Democrat as he is, the ex- 
priest never stoops to flatter the democracy, 
nor does he promise the good things to 
come save as the fruit of patient effort and 
self-denial. 


‘*Tt is necessary for you to understand,” he 
tells the ‘‘ proletarians,” ‘‘ that the better con- 
dition to which you aspire, and to which 
God Himself commands you to aspire, will 
never be brought about by a sudden change, 
but, like everything in the universe, by a con- 
tinuous development, by constant labour, by 
daily labour. . . . Be not weary, be not dis- 
couraged through too much impatience: nothing 
is done without the aid of time. And know, 
moreover, and never forget, thatin thislifeof ours 
there is always something to contend with and 
to suffer, because the oal of our infinite desires 
is not here, because we have to fulfil here a 
great but toilsome function, and that we live 
not merely in order to live, but to accomplish 
a holy task.” 

Narrow, incomplete, violent, pernicious in 
its immediate results as much of Lamen- 
nais’ teaching may have been, yet there is 
in such passages as this a ring of manliness 
and sound sense. Here he justifies Sainte- 
Beuve’s prophecies. 

The quality of the translation in this 
volume is distinctly above the average. 
But it was a pity to use as introduction a 
paper of Mazzini published in 1839. For, 
firstly, in 1839, Lamennais had by no means 
fulfilled his career, or reached the term of 
his mental development; and, secondly, 
apart from its incompleteness, the essay is 
quite uncritical. Something more than 
vague rhetoric is wanted to make the reader 
of to-day understand Lamennais and his 
position. 

Frank T. Marztats. 








The Child and his Book: Some Account of 
the History and Progress of Children’s 
Literature in England. By Mrs. E. M. 
Field. (Wells Gardner.) 


TurreE is no class of publications to which 
the term ‘‘ fugitive literature ’” can be more 
fitly applied than to children’s books. 
They mostly perish with the generation for 
which they were brought into being; and 
even the Hornbook— 


“* "Tis called a book, though but a single page ’’— 


though constructed out of materials which 
should defy destruction, has but just sur- 
vived as an educational curiosity. Mrs. 
Field, however, is very far from being con- 
tent to take the Hornbook as the starting- 
point for her treatise on children’s literature. 
Going back to pre-Norman times, she 
reviews the services rendered to education 
by Aldhelm and Alfred, Bede and Alcuin, 
and devotes a long chapter to the books 
which were current in English schools 
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before Caxton’s printing-press was set up. 
The scope of her work is wide, and she has 
spared no pains in accumulating stores of 
information more or less pertinent to her 
subject. 

But, while she goes back to the far past 
for her beginning, she draws the line in 
the other direction at the year 1826. This, 
she says, is not an entirely arbitrary limit, 
but marks the period when a new departure 
was taken and a genuine attempt made to 
satisfy the real wants of childish minds, 
Up to that time the imagination had been 
neglected. Painful instruction in the rudi- 
ments of language was all that at first could 
be attempted ; and, later on, juvenile litera- 
ture was chiefly supplied by religious or 
moral teachers who looked with horror or 
contempt upon the play of fancy and 
humour, and chiefly desired to inculcate 
their own doctrines or theories. 

It is impossible to conceive what fate 
would have overtaken the author of Alice 
in Wonderland had he lived in Puritan times, 
and we doubt whether Mr. Anstey would 
have been wholly intelligible even to our 
grandfathers in their teens. What we mean 
by children’s books—that is to say, books 
written, with not too obtrusive morals, to 
delight and stimulate the imaginative faculty 
of the young—belong especially to the age 
in which we live. Their immediate pre- 
cursors were the little books—now eagerly 
sought by the collector of rarities—which 
Newbery of London and Saint of Newcastle 
published. In them we do find something 
to amuse as well as to edify, and their 
authors were not afraid or ashamed to 
be occasionally funny. Goody Two Shoes, 
whether written by Goldsmith or not, showed 
by the success which it achieved that it was 
the sort of book children wanted. And soit 
was quickly followed by others of similar 
character; for Newbery, their publisher, 
was fully alive to his own interests—indeed, 
the manner in which he advertises Dr. 
James’s Fever Powder (of which he was the 
vendor) through the fate of Goody’s father 
is worthy of Barnum himself. 

All that Mrs. Field has to tell us about 
the children’s literature of the third and 
fourth Georges—and she does not stint her 
matter—is extremely interesting, and her 
estimate of the various writers seems to us 
to be thoroughly fair. She does justice 
even to the exasperating priggishness of 
Sandford and Merton. Nor does she omit to 
notice the books which have found large 
favour with children, although they were 
not written expressly for them. Among 
these she rightly places Pilgrim’s Progress 
(now almost gone out of fashion), Gulliver’s 
Travels, Arabian Nights, and—facile princeps 
—Robinson Crusoe. We should add to them 
Don Quixote and perhaps Gil Blas; for in 
our younger days these were to be found in 
most boys’ book-shelves. Few, indeed, 
cared for the religious teaching of Bunyan, 
and no one understood Swift’s political 
satire or Defoe’s design. It was enoug 
that these books ministered to a you 
craving in an age when light reading was 
regarded by many parents as little less than 
a sin. Now a reaction has taken place 
which is not without danger. The dose of 


knowledge used to be swallowed for the 
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sake of the sweet morsel of story mingled 
with it; the child of to-day rejects the 
mixture and clamours for a diet of stories 
only. But, as Mrs. Field says, the liberal 
provision that has been made for the 
pleasant development of young minds is 
still restricted. Those who can afford to 
spend money, can get the most charming 
examples of children’s literature that have 
ever been published. The editor’s table— 
especially at Christmas — groans beneath 
their weight. But writers and publishers 
take little account of the poor. 


“We have taught them to read; but so long as 
their literature is the garbage of police reports 
and the lowest possible fiction, would it not be 
better that the poor should not know what 
Thomas Day called the ‘mischievous combina- 
tions’ of the alphabet? Looking back at the 
past and looking forward to the future, we 
cannot but feel that no light responsibility 
rests upon those whose work it is to feed the 
minds of children and the uneducated.” 


We are not inclined to enter upon a dis- 
cussion of that question. It is an easier 
matter to say that Mrs. Field has had a 
most interesting subject to deal with, and 
has dealt with it in an admirable way. She 
has a light hand, but yet has not used it 
merely to skim the surface ; she has gathered 
her facts from every quarter, but does not 
pretend to have exhausted them. Some few 
inaccuracies will be noticed by most readers, 
and Mrs. Field’s arrangement of her matter 
is not faultless; but her book is a genuine 
contribution to knowledge, and deserves to 
meet with a favourable reception. 

Cartes J. Roprnson. 








A MONOGRAPH ON CORSICA, 


Par Prince Roland 
Imprimé pour 


Une Excursion en Corse. 
Bonaparte. (Paris : 
Auteur. ) 


Tue republic of letters must be ever grate- 
ful to him who, placed beyond the necessity 
of seeking remuneration for his labours, 
produces a work of utility or entertainment, 
“got up” in a style which would preclude 
the probability of its success as a com- 
mercial enterprise. Such a work is, as it 
were, a free gift to the literary world: such 
a work is now before me. 

The tone of Prince Roland Bonaparte’s 
book is as modest as its title, which by no 
means conveys the valuable and solid con- 
tents of the volume. The interesting 
narrative of his excursion to Ajaccio, La 
Force, Vivario, Bastia, Calvi, Sarténe, 
Bonifacio, Porto-Vecchio, and other note- 
worthy points, is interspersed with his- 
torical, topographical, and statistical in- 
formation which greatly adds to the value 
of his recital. Nor is this all. In the form 
of an appendix he gives us (1) an “ Itinéraire 
et Horaire,” in which the distances and 
hours of arrival and departure are marked 
and tabulated with an exactitude worthy 
of Murray or Baedeker; (2) a list of 
photographs, 221 in number, made in 
Corsica ; (3) last, but not least, a list of 
books and maps of and relating to the 
island, extending over 133 pages — in 
fact, a most useful bibliography of Corsica. 
The volume contains, moreover, facsimiles 
of the baptismal registries of Lucien and 





Napoléon Bonaparte, and is embellished 
with five photo-engravings, exceptionally 
artistic in feeling and execution. 

The Excursion of Prince Roland Bona- 
parte will in future be a necessary volume 
for visitors to Corsica ; and the hope may be 
at once expressed that he will be induced 
to place his so far privately-printed book 
in the hands of the general public and add 
to it a map, now wanting, of the island, 
with the routes he so ably describes clearly 


indicated. 
H. 8S. AsHsee. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Beacon-Fires. By E. Werner. In 3 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

Evelyn's Career. By the Author of “ Dr. 
Edith Romney.” In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Freeland: a Social Anticipation. By Dr. 
Theodor Hertzka. Translated by Arthur 
Ransom. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Hamtura. By H. 8. Lockhart-Ross. (Digby 
& Long.) 


The Milners. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Raffans Folk, By Mary E. Gellie. (Innes.) 
Well Won. By Mrs. Alexander. (White.) 


Tue reader who does not grow enthusiastic 
over Beacon-Fires must be very hard to 
please. The present writer has tried to 
read the book with all the judicial sober- 
ness of a critic; but he confesses that its 
absorbing interest took his critical sense 
captive at an early stage of the story, and 
did not relax its hold till the end. He 
would not have it supposed, however, that 
his judgment was overborne by the pleasure 
with which he followed the developments 
of incident and character. A critic, after 
all, is not bound to treat a book or an 
author as a policeman treats a ‘‘ suspect.” 
He must have his eyes open, no doubt, and 
if he finds his poet or novelist tripping 
in one place he may expect to see him go 
wrong in another; but it should not take 
him long to discover what the chances are 
in this respect. A few chapters will show 
him whether he may trust his man or must 
needs go on watching him. The instances 
in which this last duty is wholly unnecessary 
are so few that when they occur they are to 
be prized, and that is the secret of the 
present critic’s enjoyment of Beacon-Fires. 
It is a book of exceptional power, and its 
interest lies as much in the characters as in 
the plot. Like other works of the same 
able writer, it is a story of German life, 
and to a large extent of military and 
diplomatic life. The central character is 
the discarded son of an officer of high rank, 
whose code of honour and conception of 
duty are severely exacting. The boy is 
persuaded by his divorced mother to break 
faith with his father, who thereupon re- 
nounces him. Some years elapse, during 
which Hartmut, who takes his mother’s 
name, achieves fame as a poet, and has, or 
might have, half the world at his feet ; but 
when he seeks to be reconciled to his father 
he is again thrust forth, and this time 
because he is believed to have been guilty 
of an odious offence against his country, of 
which he was innocent. The bitterness of 





this repulse is aggravated by the denial to 
him of all means of redemption. The war 
with France breaks out, but the successful 
poet and discarded son is not allowed to 
join the colours. There seems nothing for 
him but to take with his own hand the life 
he would fain have given in self-vindication 
on the battle-field ; but at this critical point 
a course is opened for him by his good 
angel, and everything ends well. Hartmut 
is very powerfully drawn. Though in most 
of his qualities he is the true son of his 
mother—brilliant, passionate, impatient of 
restraint—he has latent in him much of 
his father’s nobleness; and both sides of 
his character come out vividly in the last 
chapters. His ‘‘ride for life or death” is 
the crowning exhibition of both. This 
incident and a few others in the story 
recall (by no resemblance of fact, but by 
the same rapid, picturesque, and passionate 
movement) some of the more thrilling pas- 
sages in Scott—such as everyone will 
remember in Zhe Talisman and Ivanhoe. 
But while Hartmut is the central and chief 
character, there are several others as ably 
drawn; and one or two of them furnish an 
element of humour which makes the story 
artistically complete. 


Very different from the stirring romance 
just noticed is Evelyn’s Career, though this 
again is a book of which it is possible to 
speak with almost unqualified admiration. 
It is a novel with a purpose—and one is 
bound to admit that such novels are 
often things to be avoided—but its aim 
is sufficiently general, while it appeals 
to the reader’s common sense rather than to 
his prejudices. Evelyn unites with great 
beauty of person and disposition (qualities 
essential to any successful heroine of 
romance) some charming eccentricities. She 
is an Agnostic as touching religious beliefs ; 
but she has a profound faith in humanity, 
and a not too common sense of the duties 
incident to wealth. A large fortune, to 
which she succeeds unexpectedly, gives her 
an opportunity to put in practice the 
very beautiful theories she has formed. 
‘“‘ Society’ smiles upon her plans because 
they are novel, but chiefly perhaps because 
they are thrown into interesting relief by 
her rank and herself. Evelyn, however, is 
in earnest, and “‘ Society” is not. She fails 
to realise her ideal ; but the causes of failure 
are not in the ideal, but in the obtuse anti- 
pathetic real conditions to which she tries to 
adapt it. In the pursuit of her beautiful 
dream she makes the acquaintance of some 
curious people, and among them of a Radical 
cobbler, a type—sufficiently exaggerated to 
make the portrait effective—of social re- 
former who hates everybody above him, 
and conceives himself superior to everybody 
below him. But Radley turns out to be a 
fine fellow at heart. There are many other 
types in the book—high and low, ordinary 
and the reverse. The glimpses into the 
world of fashion are satirically true ; these 
into the world of poverty and wretchedness 
are painfully so—and in contrast with both 
these worlds are the sweet perfections of 
Evelyn herself. She has Ler reward. The 
sequel to failure outside oneself is often a 
larger satisfaction within oneself, and that 
is Evelyn’s experience. A love-story runs on 
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beside the other story, and both eventually 
merge in one when the nearly fruitless 
labours are over. The book is delightfully 
written, with a grace and restraint of style 
that are as welcome as they are rare. 

Some apology is perhaps due to the 
erudite author of /yee/and tor treating bis 
book as a novel. 
his learned introduction to it, describes the 
work as a political romance, and such it is. 
But the ordinary novel-reader may be 
warned that it is not the sort of romance 
for him. Nor is it of the kind of fiction 
that Mr. Edward Bellamy, and other pro- 
jectors -of a utopian future, are wont to 
produce. The new forms of things which 
they describe are purely arbitrary ; whereas 
Dr. Hertzka’s conception of a Freeland 
rests upon ‘‘the fundamental truths ” that 
‘capitalism stops the growth of wealth 
...and that interest, though not unjust, 
wil] nevertheless, in a condition of economic 
justice, become superfluous.” To the 
ordinary mind these so-called fundamental 
truths will scarcely suggest any romantic 
developments; but Dr. Hertzka evoives 
from them an interesting colony of enthu- 
siasts, whom he places in Central Africa, 
where they carry out a “ work of social 
emancipation”’ on the lines of his book. 
One cannot help being a little incredulous 
about such fantastic schemes. Recollections 
of the Pantisocracy that was to have been 
reared—but which never came to anything 
—on the banks of the Susquehanna point 
the moral of their utter unreality. But 
Dr. Hertzka’s book has at least one merit : 
its descriptions of Central Africa, and of 
the way to it, and the perils and pleasures 
of the way, combine all the charms of 
accurate narrative and graphic fiction. 

The stock properties of fiction include so 
many ‘treasure islands” that another 
addition to the number seems at first sight 
superfluous. But the originality and fresh- 
ness of //amtura conciliate one towards this 
latest story of recovered treasure. Mr. Lock- 
hart-Ross does not follow the lines of Mr. 
Stevenson. His island is no mere cluster 
of pirates’ caves, but a dubious land in the 
Pacific, where a picturesque people still 
worship the sun. The machinery of the 
story is largely supernatural. An English- 
man is wrecked on these strange Pacific 
shores, and the white-robed natives mistake 
him for a brother of the sun, and worshi 
him accordingly. In their Temple of the Sun 
he accumulates a vast treasure of precious 
stones, in which the island was rich, besides a 
large amount of Spanish gold. One day he 
disappears, telling the islanders that he shall 
shortly return; but he is presumably lost 
at sea, for he neither goes back nor comes to 
England, though the story of his marvellous 
adventures reaches his family, with whom 
it becomes a tradition. ‘Two generations 
afterwards a kinsman who resembles the 
lost brother of the sun sails out for the fair 
island in the Pacific, which he is so for- 
tunate as to find. The natives believe him 
to be their old deity returned, and they look 
on with adoration while he removes the 
bullion and precious stones to his ship. 
The reader’s credulity is a little amen 


’ 


but the story is so brightly written that its 
very impossibility becomes fascinating. 





He himself, however, in | 


evident truth. 


The Milners is a long story—a needlessly 
long one—of the adventures of an English 
family in South Africa. They set out for 
| the Cape, and afterwards for the diggings, 
in the hope of finding diamonds, but with 
the still stronger hope of recovering a lost 
‘son who had disappeared under a false 

accusation of crime. The descriptions of 
life at the diggings are forcible from their 
There is not the wild excite- 
ment that one often hears of as belonging 
to such a life, but there is instead the daily 
plodding at a weary task, with the hopes, 
failures, gains, and disappointments of it ; 
and one sees the effect on the different 
members of the family of these various 
experiences. They learn some excellent 
practical lessons, which the author incul- 
cates rather happily. Too much space is 
given to trivial things, but the story was 
worth telling, and is well told. One may 
doubt, however, whether a bright, high- 
spirited young man could annihilate himself 
for five years, and let his family bear the 
shame of a crime of which he was innocent. 


Though there is nothing very striking in 
Raffans Folk, it may be read with pleasure. 
It is just a simple story of crofter life in 
the Highlands, where human nature expands 
or contracts in pastoral surroundings, and 
one lad takes to the farm, and another to 
the ministry, and the crofter’s son makes 
up to the farmer’s daughter. Mrs. Fraser 
is well worth knowing. So, too, is Elsie 
Ogilvie, whose confidential relations with her 
mother are pleasant to hear of in days when 
such things are too rare. Colin Fraser 
deserved all the good that came to him; 
but one is irritated at his giving up his suit 
after one rebuff. He showed better stuff 
in facing other difficulties. 


Pathos and humour combine in Well Won 
to make the story very readable. Mrs. 
Alexander’s women-characters are her best. 
She knows her own sex well; but the skill 
with which she makes one of her women 
bring her lord and master to reason shows 
that she knows also how the other sex 
should occasionally be treated. 

GerorGE CorrereELt. 








SOME BOOKS ON FOLK-LORE, 


WueEn Miss Garnett published last year the 
first volume of her work on The Women of 
Turkey (David Nutt), which described the life 
and folk-lore of the Christian women of that 
country, she promised a corresponding volume 
on the Jewish and Moslem women. This 
promise has now been fulfilled, and the second 
part is in no respect inferior to the former. 
The author has spared no pains in bringing 
together, both from personal observation and 
from books which embody the special studies 
of others, notices of the curious medley of 
nationalities which is to be found in the Turkish 
Empire. The Jews in Turkey are composed 
of two elements—the older settlers of that race, 
and those who emigrated thither on the 
occasion of their expulsion from Spain in 1493. 
The latter settled mainly in Salonica, where 
they now form the majority of the population. 
Of both these classes Miss Garnett tells us that 
they are the most bigoted adherents of the 
Talmud to be found anywhere, and also that 
they observe many rites and usages peculiar 
to themselves. Such is the ‘‘ search for leaven ” 





before the commencement of the Feast of 








Unleavened Bread. Then the head of the 
family, taking in his hand a lamp, spoon, and 
goosequill, 

*‘in dead silence visits every room in the house, 
gathering up as he goes the pieces which have 
been purposely placed in his way on tables, side. 
boards, window-ledges, &c.; then proceeding to 
the place where the leaven, which is a portion of 
the dough from the last baking, is usually kept, 
places it, together with the pieces of bread he has 
collected, and the lamp and spoon, in a linen 
cloth.”’ 


Again, on the first day of the Passover, it is 
incumbent on the first-born son of every family 
to fast, in commemoration of the deliverance of 
the first-born of the Israelites from the last of 
the plagues of Egypt. This duty is performed 
by proxy in the person of the father until his 
son has attained thé age of eleven; and if the 
father be dead, it devolves upon the mother, 
Remarkable also is the “ ceremony of atone- 
ment,” which is observed on the Day of Atone- 
ment, when a cock is provided for each man or 


boy, and a hen for each woman or girl ; and the. 


head of the house, first for himself, and after- 
wards for each member of the family, swings 
the bird, which he holds by the legs, round 
over his head, saying, ‘‘This is my substitute; 
this ismy commutation ; this cock goeth to the 
death in order that I may be gathered, and 
enter into a long and happy life and into 
peace.” At Salonica, instead of this practice, 
the ceremony is performed by the Jews of 
casting their sins into the sea. In connexion 
with this, we may notice the curious form of 
confession and penance which exists among 
the Yezidis or fire-worshipping Kurds: 


‘*Ten men form themselves into a kind of brother- 
hood, and select one of their number by lot asa 
scapegoat. If any one of the number is guilty of 
a grave sin, he confesses it to his substitute, who 
must vicariously expiate it by prayer, fasting, and 
mortification. In return for this service he is 
supported by the rest, who perform for him all his 
worldly duties, pasture his sheep, and maintain his 


family.”’ 


The Moslem inhabitants of Turkey form a 
motley group of Kurds, Circassians, Albanians, 
Tatars, Gipsies, as well as Osmanlis. It will 
readily be believed that many curious customs 
are retained among them, especially those 
relating to birth, marriage, and death. In the 
Miridite tribe of Albanians we find the custom 
of exogamy, or taking wives from outside the 
tribe, still existing, and in the case of the 
chieftains this takes place by capture. A 
remnant of the system of capture survives 
among the Circassians, where the wife is 
purchased, but before the wedding the wooer 
must find an opportunity of running away with 
his bride, this being considered the only respect- 
able method of obtaining possession of his 
purchass. Tatars, on the other hand, seem to 
make the bridegroom the subject of capture. 

‘‘ The bridegroom mounts his horse, and, attended 
by his friends, sets out to meet the cavalcade. 
In his hand he holds an apple or orange, and, as 
soon as he has pono. | sufficiently near, he 
throws it at the bride with considerable force. 
Much importance appears to be attached to this 
act, silence being observed by all the company 
from the time the two parties come in sight of each 
other until the apple has been thrown, when all 
again becomes uproar and confusion, Immedi- 
ately upon discharging the missile, the bridegroom 
wheels his horse round with astonishing rapidity, 
and rides off at full speed to his own tent, pursued 
with great ardour by all the horsemen of the bride’s 
party, emulous to overtake him before he attains 
his goal, the winner being entitled to his horse, 
saddle, and clothes.’’ 

In the latter part of the volume the life of the 
Osmanli women is depicted in considerable 
detail, and both this and the other sections are 
illustrated by well selected popular tales. Mr. 
Stuart-Glennie, who has edited the work, adds 
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some chapters of his own on ‘‘ The Origins of 
Matriarchy.” 

Stories of Old New Spain. By Thomas A. 
Janvier. (Osgood.) This book has one fault 
—the monotone of sadness that creates too 
great a similarity in almost all its tales. Yet, 
perhaps, it could hardly be otherwise, for their 
theme is either of the declining years of the 
Spanish dominion in Mexico, or else of that 
sadder period—the nameless tragedies which 
result everywhere when a higher and harder 
civilisation is ruthlessly forced into contact 
with an older and a weaker one. The greater 

rt of these stories are connected with the 

uilding of the railway from Texas to Mexico. 
They depict for us the speculating seoundrels, 
and the bolder ruffians, who ever move for- 
ward, like scum, on the advancing tide of 
civilisation; who then play havoc with the 
lives and property of the men, and work still 
heavier woe in the hearts of the women who are 
simple enough to trust them. The author does 
full justice to the energy and strength of 
character of his countrymen ; but this does not 
make him blind to the merits, and to the more 
amiable and more gentlemanly qualities, of the 
native Mexicans. He seems especially to under- 
stand Mexican women, whether of purer 
Spanish or of mixed Spanish and Indian 
blood. All through Spanish America they are 
the same; there is a little more vivacity, a 
little more piquancy, a greater tinge of civi- 
lisation in the extreme South—but there is 
still the like kindly tact and simple trustful- 
ness and gentleness of manner everywhere. It 
seems hard to believe that these soft creatures 
can do the things that are told of them; but 
our author knows that, whether in Mexico or 
in Montevideo, ‘‘ the charm of this easy-going, 
langorous life has underlying it lava seas of 
passionate energy, whence at any moment may 
break forth storms of raging hatred, or the 
not less raging storms of love.” It is of these 
storms, and of the misery cansed by them, that 
the tales of this volume are chiefly composed. 
Of the legends of the older time, of which a 
few are here given, it is said, as we have found 
equally true in other lands : 


“You will seek in vain for them among the gentle- 
folks; you must seek them among the humble 
dwellers, the cargadores, porters, the serenos, watch- 
men, the /efiadores, wood-carriers; it is among 
a. lowly folk that you hear the stories of old 
ime,” 

all memory of which has been lost among the 
upper classes. But it is not given to everyone 
to re-tell them in graceful literary style, and to 
move the reader with real sympathy, as is done 
n this volume. 


“ LEHRBUCHER DER GERMANISCHEN Pni1o- 
LOGIE.—Vol. I., Germanische Mythologie, von 
Elard Hugo Meyer. (Berlin: Mayer & 
Miiller.) This is the first volume of what 
promises to be an extremely useful series 
of cheap handbooks, which will fcrm, when 
complete, a convenient a of studies 
connected with Teutonic ilology. Future 
volumes will deal with the political, 
social, and linguistic development of the 
Teutonic races, and will comprise treatises on 
rhythms, folklore, constitutional history, 
grammar, social science, and the history of 

rman linguistics. The present volume 
augurs well for those which are to succeed it. 
In 350 closely packed pages, sold for 5s., we 
have an almost exhaustive account of the results 
which have been obtained since the publication 
in 1835 of Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie, forming 
& sort of subject index to the literature of the 
science, including the valuable papers published 
in the Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Mythologie, the 
Zeitschri ift fiir deutsches Alterthum, as well as to 
= independent publications of Grimm, Kuhn, 

illenhoff, Jahn, Mannhardt, Meyer, Bugge, 





Schwartz, Panzer, and many other students. 
Excellent as it is, the book is not without its 
faults. The labours of English writers are 
almost wholly ignored. The names of Mr. 
Andrew Lang, Mr. Keary, and Prof. Rhys are 
not to be found in the copious index. Mr. 
Kemble, Mr. Frazer, and Prof. Max Miller are 
mentioned, but that is about all. Indeed, when 
we find Herne the hunter called Horne (p. 236) 
and Twelfth-night spelt ‘‘ twelfnights ”’ (p. 197), 
the adequacy of the author’s knowledge of 
the English tongue may perhaps be questioned. 
This want of familiarity with the English 
literature of the subject has resulted in serious 
omissions. In the light of recent research it 
can hardly be doubted that the great Gaulish 
Empire, founded by Ambigatos in the sixth 
century B.C., exercised no small influence on 
the culture of the ruder Teutonic tribes. Not 
only have we in German a number of political 
terms which can only be explained as loan-words 
obtained from the more civilised Celts, but many 
of the most perplexing problems in Teutonic 
mythology receive an easy solution if we accept 
the theory that the Teutons borrowed certain 
religious conceptions from their Celtic 
overlords. Thus Odin-Woden is rightly 
explained as a Teutonic Wind-god; but there are 
many features in his character which compel 
us to believe that he was also a Supreme 
Heaven-god, the All-Father, whose all-seeing 
eye is the sun, whose consort is Jérdr, the 
earth, and whose son is Thor, the thunder. 
These are not attributes of the storm- wind, 
but can be explained if we suppose that some 
attributes of the Celtic Gwydion, whose son 
was Llew, a sun-god, were grafted on to the 
primitive Teutonic wind-god, possibly owing 
to some such resemblance of the names as led 
the Latins to graft the myths of Heracles, a 
Greek sun god, on to those of their own Herculus, 
the protector of enclosures. The additions to 
the Baldr Saga from Christian sources are 
recognised, but there are much older borrow- 
ings which should also have been noticed. 
Baldr, as a sun-god, is doubtless Teutonic ; but 
his death by the mistletoe, the sacred tree of 
the Celtic nations, indicates that the myths of 
a Celtic tree-god, and possibly of a Celtic sun- 
god, Beli or Balor, have been incorporated 
with the Teutonic myths. So also with the con- 
nexion between the Teutonic Dietrich and the 
Celtic Toutiorix, or of Esus and the Anses. 
Mr. Meyer identifies the Teutonic Ziu-Tyr 
with Zeus-Dyaus-Jupiter, though here the con- 
nexion is merely linguistic and not mytholo- 
gical; but he ignores the extensive borrowing 
which has transferred Babylonian lunar myths 
and Babylonian heaven myths to Greek fetish 
stones and fetish trees, to Greek nature-god- 
desses, or to Roman harvest-gods. This is the 
great defect of the book, the want of any 
sufficient grasp of the great principle of the 
migration of myths, and their transference to 
homonymous deities. 

Les Contes populaires de Poitou. By Léon 
Pineau. (Paris: Leroux.) These tales form 
Volume XVI. of the ‘ Collection de Contes et 
Chansons a issued by E. Leroux, 

who. 


and are y distinct from the series pub- 
lished by Maisonneuve, ‘Les Littératures 
populaires de toutes les Nations.” The modest 


preface of the author almost disarms criticism. 
He has undertaken the task of a collector only, 
and has written down without note or comment 
what has been recited to him. It is not his 
fault if the result is not more attractive than it 
actually is. These tales of Poitou are very 
much worn down. The folklore collector 
now-a-days hardly expects to find anything 
new; only some story may be more complete 
in its details, or more vividly told, or may pre- 
serve some incident of older date, or give some 
better clue to the mode of transition than do 
the more current versions. This is all he can 





expect. But even this he will hardly find 
here. The peasant of Poitou has apparently 
little imagination. He localises everything in 
his own neighbourhood, and reduces the poetry 
of the tradition to the level of his daily life. 
He leaves nothing indefinite, and consequently 
the terror of the unknown is seldom aroused in 
these tales. Many of them gird at the priests 
and monks and reputed saints, and in this 
remind us that we are in the country of Rabelais; 
and, I fear I must add, in the fact that they 
are not seldom dirty, even if not licentious. 
Their uncleanness is that of a nasty-minded 
schoolboy, not the lasciviousness of a satyr. 
The language is French, with the variations of 
a sub-dialect which can hardly be called a 
patois. There is a curious homonym to our 
English too in tow, i.¢., aussi ; elle tow—elle aussi. 
It appears once on p. 225 as ¢tou. It is well 
that this collection should have been made once; 
for, to judge from it, there is little in the 
district to tempt a future explorer. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE next volume in the series, of ‘‘ Twelve 
English Statesmen,”’ to be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan this month, will be Lord Rosebery’s 
Pitt. Apart from one or two Scotch addresses 
of an historical character, we believe that this 
is Lord Rosebery’s first appearance as an author. 


THE trustees of the Lightfoot Fund have 
decided to publish a collection of miscellaneous 
papers by the late bishop of Durham. There 
are, however, certain historical lectures known 
to have been delivered by him (including more 
than one series upon ** Early Church History,” 
delivered in St. Paul’s Chapter-house), which 
cannot be found among his papers. Should 
anyone be able to supply reports or notes of 
these, or of any other of Dr. Lightfoot’s lec- 
tures, he will confer a great favour upon the 
trustees by communicating with the present 
bishop of Durham, or with the Rev. J. R. 
Harmer, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 


Messrs. CHARLES H. Asupown and Frederic 
G Kitton, who are both residents of St. Albans, 
have in preparation an historical and pictur- 
esque account of that ancient city. It will 
contain fifty illustrations, from sketches specially 
made by Mr. Kitton, ten of which will be full- 
page engravings. Mr. Ashdown contributes 
the letterpress, of which one chapter will deal 
with the Roman Verulamium, and another with 
the abbey church. The edition will be limited 
to 300 copies, each of which will be numbered 
and signed by both author and artist. 


WE are to have another book about the late 
Miss Constance W. Naden, whose verse won 
warm praise of Mr. Gladstone, but whose meta- 
physical views have been the despair of critics. 
It will be entitled Farther Reliques: being 
Essays and Tracts for our Times, illustrated 
with a portrait and a facsimile of her last 
letter. It has been edited by Mr. George 
M. McCrie, who himself adds an introduction 
and notes. Like the other volumes, it will be 
published by Messrs. Bickers & Son. 


Pror. CuItp has only taken a week’s holiday 
this long vacation, but has been staying at 
home in Cambridge, U.S.A., working at Part 
VIII. of his grand comparative edition of our 
English and Scotch Ballads. His difficulty is 
what to reject, but he has made up his mind to 
refuse admission to the later and poorer ballads, 
so that he now sees his way to the end of his 
work. 


Pror. CHILD is revising his well-known essay 
on Chaucer’s grammar and metre, by Dr. 
Furnivall’s print of the Harleian MS. 7354 of 
the Canterbury Tales, inasmuch as he first 
worked on the late Thomas Wright’s edition of 





that MS., which occasionally altered the scribe’s 
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words and forms. The professor has also got 
six other American Chaucerians to undertake 
the six other texts of the Tales in Dr. Furnivall’s 
‘“‘ Six-Text” edition, and the essays on them 
are to be published in 1900, the quincentenary 
of Chaucer’s death. 


Pror. SKEAT has of course based his edition 
of the Canterbury Tales on the Ellesmere MS. 
as Mr. Gilman did his, and as Dr. Furnivall, 
when he first printed the MS., said every editor 
must. Prof. Skeat has most conveniently put 
the whole text of the Tales into one volume, his 
fourth, and his edition of Chaucer’s works will 
become the standard edition. It will be pub- 
lished by the Clarendon Press. 


Dr. RicHarp Morris has at last written his 
Preface and Notes to his edition of the Cursor 
Mundi for the Early English Text Society; »nd 
the two completing parts of the work, by Dr. 
Max Kaluza and Dr. Hupe, will be issued next 
month to members who pay their 1892 subscrip- 
tions in advance. 


Dr. STURZINGER is preparing for the Rox- 
burghe Club an edition of the French text of 
Guillaume de Deguileville’s Three Pilgrimages 
—of the Life of Man, the Soul, and Jesus 
Christ—from the MS. of Mr. Henry Hucks 
Gibbs ; and Mr. G. N. Currie is preparing for 
the Early English Text Society editions of the 
prose Pilgrimage of the Life of Man, in two 
versions, and of the Soul, besides Lydgate’s 

tical version of the second recension of the 
ifeof Man. Of the “ Jesus” no Early English 
translation exists. 


THE Agnostic Annual—to be published next 
week by Messrs. W. Stewart & Co—will con- 
tain an article by Prof. Huxley, entitled 
‘* Possibilities and Impossibilities,” containing 
an elaborate analysis of some of the Biblical 
miracles ; and also a paper on “‘ Ecclesiasticism,”’ 
by Mr. Momerie. 


WE hear also that the “oration” on ‘* The 
Corruption of the Church,’ which Mr. 
Momerie delivered | Princes Hall last July, is 
to be published immediately, together with a 
portrait and biography, by Messrs. Eglington. 


Mr. J. J. Lavon, of Dublin, will shortly 
issue ‘‘The Story of the Union, Told by its 
Plotters,” written by Mr. W. F. Dennehy, 
which originally appeared in the Jrish Catholic. 


A proor of Annie 8. Swan’s popularity as a 
novelist is the fact that eleven thousand copies 
of her last story, The Ayres of Studleigh, have 
been sold during the three dullest months of 
the year. Her next work. Iho shall Serve? a 
Story for the Times, to appear in November, 
will illustrate some phases of the labour 
question. 


A cuEaP edition of The Class and Desk, by 
J. Comper Gray and C. 8. Carey, is announced 
for early publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Tne Library Association of the United 
Kingdom recently decided to form a collection 
of library appliances, plans, and bibliographical 
works, for permanent exhibition in London, 
and towards that end are now soliciting con- 
tributions of everything connected with books 
and libraries. Already specimens have been 
presented or promised of library plans. sta- 
tionery, bookholders, shelf-fittings, bindings, 
catalogues, indicators, photographs, and draw- 
ings of various sorts, &c. ; and it is hoped that 
in a year’s time there will be formed a museum 
of the highest practical value to all persons 
interested in libraries or books. All specimens 
or letters on the subject should be addressed to 
Mr. James D. Brown, Public Library, Clerken- 
well, E.C., who has been authorised by the 
association to form the collection. 


Mr. FrREDERIC HARRISON will deliver a series 
of public addresses on ‘The Great Modern 





Poets, Artists, and Musicians,’ at Newton Hall, 
Fetter-lane, on Sunday evenings during 
October, at 7 p.m. 


TuE monthly meetings of the eighth session 
of the Elizabethan Society will commence on 
Wednesday next, October 7, when Mr. Frank 
Payne will read a paper on “ Elizabethan 
Domestic Tragedy.’ The programme includes 
also ‘‘Henry Vaughan,” by Mr. Frederick 
Rogers ; ‘‘ Richard the Third,” by the Rev. Stop- 
ford A. Brooke; ‘‘ Nicolas Breton,” by Mr. A. 
H. Bullen; ‘‘ John Wilson, the last of the Tribe 
of Ben,” by Mr. Edmund Gosse; ‘‘ Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey,” by Mr. Sidney Lee ; 
‘*Thomas Randolph : his Poetical and Dramatic 
Works,” by Mr. James Ernest Baker ; ‘‘ Thomas 
Middleton,” by Mr. W. H. Cowham; and a 
paper by Mr. John Addington Symonds. 








FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


WE may notice together two new journalistic 
enterprises, both of a novel character. One is 
the announcement of an English - Arabic 
monthly, to be called the Eastern and Western 
Review, which proposes to make the East and 
the West better known to each other by means 
of a paper that shall be read by both. It will 
be printed in London, the Arabic type being 
supplied by Messrs. Gilbert & Rivington. No 
names are mentioned in the prospectus, but we 
understand that influential support has been 
promised from Constantinople and Cairo. The 
other, which is already in existence, is the 
publication of a newspaper in French for the 
use of English boys and girls. It is wholly 
French in type, shape, and general appear- 
ance ; and is entirely made up of extracts from 
French papers, including a /fevilleton, financial 
news, and characteristic advertisements. The 
Journal Francais is edited by two assistant 
masters at Harrow, and is published (fortnightly 
during term-time) by Messrs. Percival & Co, 


SECOND editions have been called for of the 
September and October numbers of the United 
Service Mayazine, containing the two articles by 
Lord Wolseley on von Moltke. We notice that 
this magazine, which is perhaps not so well 
known as it deserves, is now in its sixty-third 
year. 

Mr. I. ZANGWILL, whose ‘“ Bachelors’ 
Club,” issued in June, is now in a fifth edition, 
will commence a pendant, entitled ‘“‘The Old 
Maids’ Club,” in the next number of Ariel. 
It will be illustrated by Mr. F. H. Townsend. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Pror. Henry Jones, of the University Col- 
lege, North Wales, has been elected to the 
chair of logic and metaphysics at St. Andrews, 
vacant by the transfer of Prof. Seth to Edin- 
burgh, in succession to Prof. Campbell Fraser. 


Pror. F. MAx MULLER was present at the 
distribution of prizes at the Mason Science 
College, Birmingham, on Wednesday, and 
delivered an address, in the course of which he 
urged the claims of the institution to a larger 
grant from public funds. He also insisted on 
the duty of establishing professorships of logic 
and political economy. 


Tue winter session of the Working Men’s 
College, Great Ormond-street—founded in 1854, 
by F. D. Maurice—was to be opened this even- 
ing (Saturday) with an address by the principal, 
Sir John Lubbock. 


Mr. J. W. Mackart has undertaken to 
deliver a course of ten lectures at Chelsea, in 
connexion with the London Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching, upon ‘‘ The 
Greek Drama.” The object of the course will 
be to give an account of the rise and growth 


of the tragic drama at Athens, of its relation to 
the thought and life of the time, and of its 
meaning and value to us as a part of ancient 
civilisation. A knowledge of Greek is not 
required for those attending the lectures; 
but it is desirable that everyone should have 
previously read at least one or two typical 
plays in some good English translation. A 
class will be formed to read Aeschylus and 
Sophocles in English, and the ‘‘ Oedipus Rex” 
in Greek. The opening lecture will be given in 
the Chelsea Town Hall, on Tuesday, October 13, 
at 5.15 p.m., when Dr. Butler, the Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, has promised to 
take the chair. 


Mr. Tuomas GALPIN, of the firm of Cassell 
& Co., has given £1000 to the Dorset County 
Council, the interest of which is to provide 
scholarships for natives of Dorset attending 
the summer meetings of university extension at 
Oxford and Cambridge. 


Two prizes are offered to Oxford university 
extension students for the best original essays 
on ‘‘ The Place of the University of Oxford in 
the Movement for the Revival of Learning in 
England, 1498-1520.” 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
‘“MARY AND MARFA.” 


Scripture as it is taught.* 


Jesus loved Mary and Marfa, 
And Mary and Marfa loved him ; 
Sometimes they sat togeffer, 

All in Jerushalim. 

And Mary sat quite quiet, 

*cep’ now and then to pray ; 

But Marfa rattled the teafings 
Till Jesus said, ‘* Go ’way!”’ 
Jesus didn’ love Marfa 

*3 well as Mary, of course ; 

Cos she was always workin’, 
*relse slammin’ the windows and doors. 


Exsa D’EsTERRE KEELING. 








IN MEMORIAM. 
EDWARD CRACROFT LEFROY. 


Tue obituary of the week records the death of 
the Rev. E. C. Lefroy, M.A., of Keble College, 
Oxford. A man of singular intellectual refine- 
ment and poetic promise, he was debarred only 
by confirmed ill-health from attaining high 
literary and ecclesiastical distinction. Four 
years of active clerical life put a strain upon his 
failing strength to which he unwillingly had to 
yield. His sermons during this period, 
‘preached to middle-class congregations in 
London suburb,” presented a rare combination 
of knowledge of men, literary grace, and earnest 
Christian spirit. A volume of these was pub- 
lished in 1883 under the title of Z'he Christian 
Ideal and Other Sermons (Skeffington). About 
this period Mr. Lefroy wrote reviews for the (lobe, 
and subsequently for the Guardian. A happy 
balance of literary, theological, and scientific 
ability—for he had in earlier years contributed 
to science periodicals—qualified him, had his 
health permitted, to take a place among the 
leading critics of the day. 

* The above, in which a story told me some 
years ago of a little national school child is turned 
into rhyme, without the addition of a thought, was 
written on hearing a sermon preached lately in the 
old city of St. Albans, inwhich our national schools 
were extolled to the skies, as providing ‘‘ sound 
religious instruction.”” The little child who gave 
the singularly modernised version of a f 
Bible story, scored, I was assured, high—eveD 
the anachronism of the “‘tea-things’’ not being 








objected to ! 
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In 1885 he issued his Echoes from Theocritu 
and Other Sonnets (Elliot Stock). About this 
book the ACADEMY wrote at the time : 


‘* Rarely has the great pastoral poet been so freely 
transmuted without loss of his spell. It is Mr. 
Lefroy’s distinction that his material never masters 
him, and of the difficulties of the form of art he 
has chosen, he hides away almost every trace. .. . 
A breezy healthfulness of thought and feeling plays 
around a poem like this. . . . Mr. Lefroy’s 
sonnets ovght to be better known. In substance 
they resemble those of Charles Tennyson Turner.”’ 


Since this review was written, several of Mr. 
Lefroy’s sonnets have found their way into Selec- 
tions from the bestsonnet-writers. To the general 
reader his ‘‘ other sonnets” will prove more 
attractive, comprising topics so various as ‘‘ In 
the City,” ‘‘ Virgil,” ‘‘The Four Evangelists,” 
“Quem di diligunt,” ‘‘A Cricket Bowler.” 
The present writer remembers how Mr. Andrew 
Lang, in expressing his delight in the volume, 
congratulated Mr. Lefroy on being the first 
poet to enshrine the glories of cricket in a 
sonnet. In his skill in drawing a breathing 
picture in terse and delicate language, Mr. 
Lefroy had much in common with his kinsman, 
the Laureate, diverging from him, however, in 
his love of the sonnet metre. 

In the same year as the Echoes, appeared his 
his last published book, Cownsels for the Common 
Life (Skeffington)—a series of short ‘‘ addresses 
to senior schoolboys,” treated mainly from an 
ethical side. This book embodies much that 
was nearest to Mr. Lefroy’s heart, and most 
distinctive of his character. His conviction 
(expressed in his private ccrrespondence) was 
that our ‘“‘method of handling male youth is 
deplorably clumsy.” ‘‘ They should be treated 
with the same gentleness and reverence as 
girls.” ‘‘The Greeks knew better.” Indeed, 
Hellenic ideals played a very interesting part in 
Mr. Lefroy’s whole cast of mind. It will be 
the duty of his biographer to bring out this 
side of hisScharacter. Meanwhile, perhaps his 
finest quality was the Stoical—or, rather, in his 
case, the Christian—courage with which he 
invariably maintained a ‘‘ breezy healthfulness 
of thought and feeling’’ wherever he saw the 
means of aiding the intellectual and moral 
growth of any who fell within the circle of his 
influence. A glimpse of the effort which this 
‘“‘healthfulness”’ cost him is given us in his 
pathetic sonnet, ‘‘On Reading a Poet’s Life” : 


“ The veil is lifted now. Behold your singer— 
A sick, poor man, despised and barely sane, 
Who strove awhile to shape with palsied finger 
The hard-wrung produce of a sleepless brain, 
Rich but in throes—till Death,'the great balm- 


bringer, : 
Stooped down to kiss him through the deeps of 
pain.”’ 
WILFRED A. GILL. 








THE INTERNATIONAL FOLK-LORE 
CONGRESS. 


WirHovur any flourish of announcements in 
the press, the second International Folk-lore 
Congress is already upon us. The first, it may 
be as well to state, was held in Paris in 1889, 
during the time of the Exhibition; but we 
believe that it was not attended by a single 
Englishman, unless we can reckon Mr. C. G. 
Leland as such. The present meeting will be 
more fortunate, for among those who have 
promised to come to London are MM. Cosquin, 
Scbillot, Ploix, and Cordier, from France; 
Prof. Monseur, from Liége, the president of 
the newly-founded Société du Folk-lore Wallon; 
M. E. Krohn, from Finland; and Mr. W. W. 
Newell, the learned and energetic secretary of 
the American Folk-lore Society. The Anthro- 
pological Institute, the Gipsy-lore Society, and 


the Glasgow Society of Antiquaries have also 
sent delegates, 





The scientific and the social sides of the 
Congress have both been well cared for. Among 
the former we may mention the appointment 
of an international folk-lore council, containing 
a great many distinguished names, which will 
be the standing authority to regulate all future 
meetings of the kind; and the report of a 
methodological committee, which will have to 
consider such questions as—a standard list of 
folk-lore incidents, a standard nomenclature 
for folk-lore research, a common plan for a 
folk-lore bibliography, and a universal set of 
folk-lore interrogatories. Amusement is to be 
provided by a conversazione in the Mercers’ 
Hall, on Monday evening, when an old English 
es play will be represented, children’s 
games will be given under the superintendence 
of Mrs. Gomme, folk-tales will be recited and 
songs sung in dialect, and there will also be an 
exhibition of portraits and other objects inte- 
resting to ‘‘ story-ologists.”” The refreshments 
will include—but will not be limited to—old 
English commemorative cakes. 

The ordinary meetings of the Congress will 
be held in the rooms of the Society of Anti- 

uaries, Burlington House. On Thursday, 

ctober 1, Mr. Andrew Lang was to deliver 
his inaugural address as president at 2.30 p.m. 
On Friday, Mr. E. Sidney Hartland was to 
open the folk-tale section. Saturday is devoted 
to a visit to Oxford, where Mr. Lang and 
Prof. Rhys will entertain the members, and 
a visit will be paid to the Pitt-Rivers Museum. 
The mythological section will be opened by 
Prof. Rhys on Monday, and the institutions 
section by Sir Frederick Pollock on Tuesday. 
On the evening of Tuesday there will be a 
dinner; and on Wednesday the concluding 
meeting will be held. Among the papers 
promised we may specially mention: ‘The 
Problem of Diffusion,” by Mr. Joseph Jacobs ; 
‘*The Problems of Heroic Legend in the Light 
of Recent Research upon Celtic and Teutonic 
Saga,” by Mr. Alfred Nutt; ‘‘The Origins of 
Mythology,” by Mr. J. 8S. Stuart-Glenvie ; 
‘*A Comparative Study of Indo-European 
Customs, with Special Reference to Marriage 
Customs,” by Dr. M. Winternitz; and ‘‘ The 
Testimony of Folk-lore to the European or 
Asiatic Origin of the Aryans,” by Mr. F. B. 
Jevons, whose conclusion is in favour of the 
possibility of contact between the pro-ethnic 
Aryans and the pro-ethnic Finnish-Ugrians. 
‘“‘If this be so, we must place the original 
Aryan home in the North, probably near the 
Ural mountains, possibly in Russia, but cer- 
tainly not near the Baltic.” 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 
Mr. T. Fisher UNwrin’s ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Next week, as the new volume of the 
‘“‘ Adventure Series,” ‘‘A Master Mariner,” 
containing the life and adventures of Captain 
Robert William Eastwick, edited by Mr. 
Herbert Compton. The Captain was born in 
1772, and his narrative proper commences from 
the time of the Gordon Riots. 

The same publisher announces—‘‘ Travels in 
Peru,” by a lady traveller—Miss Blanche 
Clark; Prof. Thorold Rogers’s posthumous 
work ‘ The Industrial and Commercial History 
of England” (which is partly a criticism on 
certain theories of John Stuart Mill) on Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill’s lectures; ‘‘ Writers and 
Readers”; a new volume of ‘The Cameo 
series,” ‘“‘Concerning Cats,” an anthology 
by Mrs. Graham R. Tomson; the Cobden 
Club prize essay for 1892 on ‘* Factory 
Act Legislation,” by Miss Victorine Jeans ; 
the genuine ‘Autobiography of an Eng- 
lish Gamekeeper” (John Wilkins of Stan- 
stead, Essex), edited by Capt. Byng and Mr. 
Stephen M. Stephens, and illustrated by Mr. 





Sidney Starr; M. Jusserand’s new work, ‘A 
French Ambassador at the Court of Charles IT. : 
Le Comte de Comingés, 1662-5,” illustrated 
with photogravures; thoroughly revised editions 
of ‘Switzerland,’ ‘The Jews under the 
Romans,” and “ Russia”’ in ‘‘ The Story of the 
Nations” series, of which forthcoming volumes 
will be ‘‘The Byzantine Empire,” by Mr. C. 
W. C. Oman; “Sicily,” by Mr. E. A. Free- 
man; and ‘The Tuscan Republics,” by Miss 
Bella Duffy; ‘‘John Sherman and Dhoya,” 
by Ganconagh, and ‘European Relations,” by 
Talmage Dalin, will be added to the ‘‘ Pseu- 
donym Library”; and the last volume of 
“The Century Dictionary,” containing por- 
traits and biographical details of authors quoted 
in the work. 





Messrs. T. & T. CLARK’s ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


‘The Christian Doctrine of Immortality,” by 
Prof. 8. D. F. Salmond, of Aberdeen; ‘‘ The 
Early Church; a History of Christianity in the 
First Six Centuries,” by the late Prof. David 
Duff, of Edinburgh; ‘“‘The Apology of the 
Christian Religion, historically regarded with 
reference to Supernatural Revelation and Re- 
demption,” by the Rev. Dr. James Macgregor, 
of Oamaru; ‘The Lord’s Supper and the 
Passover Ritual’’: being a translation of the 
Substance of Prof. Bickell’s work termed 
‘*Messe und Pascha,” by Mr. William F. Skene, 
with an introduction by the translator on the 
‘‘Connexion of the Early Christian Church 
with the Jewish Church’’; ‘The Story of 
Jerusalem ”’ (Bible Class Primer Series), by the 
Rev. Hugh Callan: also English translations of 
Prof. Harnack’s ‘‘ Grundriss der Dogmenge- 
schichte,” Prof. Buhl’s ‘‘ Kanon und Text des 
Alten Testamentes,” and Prof, 
‘* Alttestamentliche Theologie.” 


Schultz’s 





Messrs. Gay & Brrp’s ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


‘* Japanese Girls and Women,” second edition, 
by A. M. Bacon; ‘ The Lily of the Arno, or 
Florence, Past and Present,” by V. W. 
Johnson, illustrated; ‘‘ Hunting in the Jungle,” 
by W. F. Kellogg, illustrated ; Juvenile Stories : 
‘** Queen Hildegarde,” illustrated, ‘‘ Hildegarde’s 
Neighbours,” illustrated, ‘‘ Captain January,” 
by Laura Richards; “The Bird’s Christmas 
Carol,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin, illustrated, 
*“* Qur Common Birds,” by J. B. Grant, 
illustrated ; ‘‘ Copper Smelting,” new edition, by 
E. D. Peters; ‘‘Handy Lists of Technical 
Literature,” part 5, ‘Fine Arts,” part 6, 
‘* Architecture,” part 7, ‘‘ Works of Reference,” 
by H. E. Haferkorn; ‘‘ Twenty Good Stories,” 
by Opie P. Read, illustrated ; ‘‘ A Double Life,” 
by Ella Wheeler Wilcox; ‘‘ Question of Time,”’ 
by Gertrude F. Atherton; ‘‘ Half True Tales,” 
stories founded on fiction, by C. H. Augur; 
‘Sunset Pass,” by Captain Chas. King, illus- 
trated; two novels based on theosophical teach- 
ings: “On the Heights of Himalay,” by 
A. Van den Naillen; ‘Talking Image of Urur,” 
by Franz Hartmann. 





Messrs. Houston & Son’s ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


‘*The National Choir,’ part songs, standard 
and original, including Musical Gems of All 
Nations, with notes, historical, personal, and 
critical, an introduction by Prof. Blackie, and 
a portrait of Burns, staff or sol-fa notation ; 
‘* Daisy’s Story,” by Annie G. Fisher, illus- 
trated ; ‘‘ From Out the Past,” a temperance 
tale, by Jessie Armstrong; ‘‘ British Bee- 
keeper's Guide Book,” by T. W. Cowan, eleventh 
edition, thoroughly revised, illustrated ; ‘‘ Life 
in Featherland,” by M. M. W.., illustrated ; 
“Things We Must Not Expect’: Religious, 
Secular, Domestic, by Arthur F. Chapple; 
‘“‘ History of Cornwall for My Children,” by 
Their Father ; and Campbell’s Series of Diaries. 
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Annual volumes of ‘“ The Homilist and 
Preacher’s Analyst,” crown series, vol. i., 
‘“The Adviser,” ‘‘ The Children’s Messenger,” 
‘“«The Dayspring,” ‘‘TheGospel Banner,” ‘‘ The 
Little Gleaner,” and ‘‘ The Sower.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘‘A BALADE OF OUR LADY ”—BY LYDGATE. 
Cambridge: Sept. 26, 1891. 
I am now able definitely to settle the author- 


ship of this poem, ascribed to Chaucer in the |- 


black-letter editions. It is the twenty-sixth 
poem in Stowe’s edition; and in my edition of 
Chaucer's Minor Poems (Pref. p. xxvii.) I quote 
Tyrwhitt’s statement that it is ascribed to 
Lydgate by Tanner, and I show how it has 
clear marks of Lydgate’s style. 

The clearest proof, however, is that an im- 
perfect copy of it, containing only eleven 
stanzas, exists in MS. Ashmole 49, fol. 39 back, 
in which the following heading occurs :— 


“* Here folowethe nexst a devoute balade by Lide- 
gate of Bury, made at the reverence of oure lady 





something” or ‘‘Spin a bit,’’ as an English 
mistress would say, ‘‘ Do some sewing.”’ 


Qwene of mercy. Jnc. A Thowsande stories I 
kouthe to you reherce; &c.’’ 

It is always a gain to fix the authorship of a 
poem. In the present instance a special interest 
attaches to the fact—already noticed by me 
but not, I think, sufficiently considered—that 
Lydgate quotes in this poem the first line of 
Chaucer’s ‘‘ Merciless Beautee.”” I quote the 
whole of the twenty-second stanza from the 
reprint of Thynne’s edition, made in 1550, of 
which I have a copy. 


‘* Where myght I loue euer better beset 
Than in this lylie, lykyng to beholde ? 
The lace of loue, the bond so wel thou knyt, 
That I may se the or myne herte colde, 
And or I passe out of my dayes olde, 
Tofore syngynge euermore vtterly— 
Your eyen two wol slee me sodainly.”’ 


| We ought to allow full value to this extra- 


ordinary quotation ; for we all know that when 
Lydgate quotes at all, it is his ‘‘ master’? whom 
he quotes, and no one else. He quotes him or 
imitates him several other times in the same 
poem, the most remarkable instance being his 
unitation of the Man of Law’s Tale, line 778, 
which I have already cited in my book. 

I also think that not enough weight has 
been given to the MS. evidence; for ‘ Merci- 
less Beautee,” the last poem in MS. Pepys 
2006, is preceded by eight genuine poems of 
Chaucer. It is clear to me that the compiler 
of that MS. deliberately intended to include in 
his volume poems by Chaucer above all things, 
but extended his plan so as to take in some by 
Lydgate or by other pupils of Chaucer. 

Of Chaucerian poems there are about fifteen, 
some being duplicates. The non-Chaucerian 
poems are only these: (1) Complaint of the 
Black Knight, by Lydgate; (2) Temple of 
Glasse, by the same; (3) Legend of the Three 


Kings of Colen; (4) The War between Cesar 


and Pompey (in which the author refers to 
‘*my master Chaucer”); (5) A translation of 
some fragments of Cato (in which the author 
also refers to ‘“‘iny master”). See Todd’s 
Illustrations, pp. 116-118. 

I suppose ‘‘The Three Kings of Colen”’ is 
Lydgate’s ; there is a bit of it at the beginning 
of MS. Ashmole 59, which contains so many of 
his. And if the ‘“‘ Cesar and Pompey” is the 
same as the ‘‘Tragedye of Rome” in that 
MS., that is Lydgate’s also. I therefore con- 
tend that the MS. evidence is strongly in 
favour of the fact that ‘‘ Merciless Beautee ” 
is either Chaucer’s or Lydgate’s; and it is not 
Lydgate’s. 

I have never been able to understand why 
the internal evidence is not absolutely con- 
vincing. The poem forms a Triple Roundel, 
constructed with great artistic skill and a 
complete mastery of rhythm, such as none but 
Chaucer ever attained to in the Middle English 
period. It is absolutely the finest example of 
a Triple Roundel extant—perhaps, indeed, the 
only one; and none but a master of rhythm 
could beat it even now. Let them try. To 
my mind it is just the best thing in the volume 
of Minor Poems—that is, if fairly considered 
with relation to its length. And where are the 
Roundels which Chaucer says that he wrote ” 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 








NOTES ON HERO(N)DAS, 
Il. 
Oxford : Sept. 20, 1891. 


T resume the elucidation of the first poem. As 
before, K.= Kenyon’s printed transcript of the 
MS., R.=Rutherford’s ‘first recension,’’ and 
L. and 8. = Liddell and Scott ; and the text is R.’s, 
except where it is otherwise stated. 


(17) I. 8. orpéor ti, SovAn. 
R. says ‘‘ Take yourself off,’’ for which L. and 





8. seem to show no justification. Render “Spin 





(18) I. 47. GAAG wh Tis EgTHKES 
48. CYNE . TY . HMIN 
Mntptxn 
ovde efs. 
TvAAs 
&ovcoy 57 


49. & cor xporious’ GF EBnv awaryyeiAa: 
Here K. says that a dot is placed over the last 
letter of 47, ‘“‘ presumably to cancel it,” gives 
nuwv (which he says is apparently ‘“‘ corrected 
to nuw’’), and reads ovve[o]r u[p] nuwr. 


Restore 47. GAAG ph Tis EarnKE 
48. obveyyus juir ; 


Gullis has come to tell Métriché that some one is 
in love with her, and, before beginning, she wishes 
to make sure that they are not overheard. The 
restoration explains the two readings nuwy and 
nut, as ovveyyus takes both cases. The dative 
probably was more used in and after Hero(n)das’s 
time; but the genitive (for which we should have 
to substitute juéwv) seems for that reason the more 
likely to be genuine. I leave the point in abeyance 
for the present. Of course what K. has read as 
the cross stroke of a T is the tops of two Ir. 

By the way, note how in 49 axayyeiAa: confirms 
the amayyeAAe of 75. 


(19) I. 56. i8év ce nad? d5dv thy Mions exdunve 
57. tis Tpa . . XIEPAC . . xapdinv avow- 
rpndels. 


I have already vindicated the MS. reading of 56; 
and, in 57, the MS. reads not rns but tas. 
Restore 
56. iidv ce xabddw tis Mions, exbunve 
57. ras pais,  xi€pacey xapdiny dvow- 
Tpndeis. 


Misé was a mystic deity, for whom see L. and §. 
Her «d@o50s was obviously a procession, in which 
her image (or a person representing her) was 
brought down from one place to another, or else 
a festival celebrating her return (another meaning 
of the word). It was at this function that Métriché, 
emerging from her seclusion, was seen by the 
young man mentioned. His obvious infatuation 
ruffled the composure of (é«dunve) the old women 
present (of whom the narrator was one), and he 
performed the rites (i¢pavey) with a heart tor- 
mented by love. ; 

I have only to add that xa0é5 is an instance of 
the temporal dative used ‘‘ of regular feasts or 
stated occasions, as Trois Avovuclas . . Tais méumas” 
(Donaldson, Gk. Gr., p. 487). 


(20) I. 69. pa thy diAnv Afuntpa 
The MS. gives xa:. Read val. 


(21) I. 74. pdOov ds werpnins 


mpéwes yuvaitt ths véns. 
In his errata R. inserts a t7s before uerpnins. The 
insertion hurts the rhythm, is not in the MS., and 
seems to me needless. 
(22) In I. 76 R. needlessly alters Muv@ew to Mubiw. 
Putheas was the commoner name of the two. 


(23) I. 79. Op¢ioaa, thy wedav{d’ Exrpupov 
80. vexrap 71° dpov rt’ éopperoa, Kar eiTEV 
&xpntov 
81. kal wp emordiaca dds meiv. 
Opeicoa 
dé. 


Mytpixn 

82. ri, TuaAal, wider Sétov ob a” dpyioOeioav. 
Had the Greeks of this time a separate drink called 
‘nectar’? : If so, would it not be a mixture? 
and would it be kept ready mixed? And if, as 
R. believes, these dialogues were ‘‘really in- 
tended for representation,’’ would the action wait 
while the slave was mixing (at least) four ingre- 
dients’ For, note that the next line does not 
begin till the cup is ready. 

But the fatal objection to 80 is that it only very 
partially follows the indications of tae MS., which 
gives 

- + MT. 0. POUS. pels. TA 2» ww ee . 
[a]xpnrov 
Restore 80. xhxtnudpous tpeis "Iradsxod xé” auphrov 
—which is exact. ‘Exrnudpo (sub. xbabo.) were, 
of course, cups holding 4 of the current 1 
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iquid measure ; if that were the xor#Ay, then the 
ent of wine poured out would be about } of 
a pint; and, as water would be added in the pro- 
portion of 3:2 or 2:1, that would swell the 
draught to between } and } of a pint. As for 
Italian wine, see Bekker and Gill’s Charikles, ii. 
341. In Lucian Navig. 13 a man dreaming himself 
rich will have only olvoy ¢& *IraAfas on his table for 
the future; and Alciphron vi. § 9, speaks of an 
an Italian wine as opédpa Hdds (cf. perhaps the 
epithet 750s, used in both 86 and 87). 

In 81, for ido K. gives. 8. a, and says that 
the last letters of some of the lines iu this column 
are doubtful. Read 7d5éws. 


(24) I 83. weicoved o HAOov, AAA ....@N..N 


I suggest that the last three words are aAAd Baidy 
eovhOnv (or wvhunr). 


(25) I. 89. kad ’Evriun. 
But K. gives « . . . my, so that Kiytiun would 
be better. However, I do not find Entimé, or 


Eutimé, or Timé, in Pape’s lexicon of Greek 
proper names; while I do find three instances of 
Simé. Quaere, then, nad Siuh. 

So much for the first poem for the present. I 
have also begun the second, and here are one or 
two notes on it. 

(26) II. 1 “Avdpes Sixacrai, rijs yerijs uev odk core 

2. Huewr Kpiral 5h KovGev ovde rhs Sdens. 


Read S4xovbev (=** of course,” ‘‘T presume ’’), as 
K. does. 
(27) II. 28 


tov adroy éxpiv, darts €or) nHt ofov 
29. 


mnAod mepipntat, 700’ ws eyo Coew 

30. trav inuotayv pplocorta kal Toy HKicrov" 
In 29 the MS. has regupnridor. It habitually uses 
: for «, and often fails to change a final r before 
arough breathing. The MS. text is accordingly 
equivalent to 


29. mnrod wepipnt’ €i560", ds eyd Coew 
i.c., this alien, knowing who he is, and what his 
origin is, ought to live as I (another alien) do, in 
awe of the least among the citizens. Of course 
this is right. 
(28) II. 39. 1& wdvra trait’ xpnie. 


K. gives the first word as apparently 7. Read #— 
“See! he did all this.’’ 


(29) 11. 77. «jwopvoBécnevy advres 
Kjs 
Oapadwr Cyd Aéyow’ dv €i @adrijs env 
““épGs ob wey tows Muptdan trav cov 
évdor, 
€)@ 8 envpoovs taidta Sods exeiv’ 
etes.”? 
4 vh AP ei cor OdAmeT OL Tt THY evdor 
EuBvooy és thy xeipa Bartdpy Timhy 
Kaitos Ta cewvTod 7H AaBov Skws 
xpnces. 
What R. ought to have printed is this:—In 77 
Sapatw 'v Ae. probably, for the MS. has A¢[w?). 
not éyc, Tn 79 Muprdans (oddty dewdv), as the MS. 
(with an unintelligible correction of the last two 
words, and of course without stops and accents). 
Tn 80 probably éxdpeov with the MS., as a dialectal 
form. In 81 4 and (with the MS.) cev. In 83 not 
7H, but @Aj, as the MS., which in this case gives 
even the accent. And now to make this evident. 
battaros is asking the judges to inflict a fine on 
Thalés for setting fire to Battaros’s house and 
forcibly haling Murtal¢, one of the women in it; 
_ he has produced her in court, tattered from 
1ead to foot. He says that his father and grand- 
father followed the same occupation as himself 
but” (77) * for protection I have confidence in 
the public (@apoéw *vy Aes). If I were Thalés, I 
ela say Perhaps you are yourself a lover of 
- wu _ (MuprdAns) (it would be nothing strange [ovdéev 
codr)), and for my part I committed arson : give me 
—_ I want, and you shall have what you want. 
es (4), by Zeus if you’ve any warmth in your 
(sev) heart (lit., if any of your inwards is warm) 
stop Battaros’s hand with a fine, and take your 
own property and bruise (64%) it as you will.” Of 
course @Aj is the Ionic imperative of @Adw. 
Lastly, what is to be said of a ** recension,’’ 
ig? a first recension, which jumps from II. 4 to 
IT. 21, and simply prints between them the words 
Sixteen mutilated lines”? ? Of those lines, indeed, 


GAN’ Exnr 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 





distinctly more than half the text is left; and in 
4 





a future letter I shall contribute something to 
their restoration, and shall vindicate the MS. in 
one or two more passages in this second poem 
against the blind alterations of the “‘ first recen- 
sion.”’ 

Epwarp W. B. NIcHOLSON. 


P.S.—May I add that I had not read Mr. 
Headlam’s two letters in the Athenaeum until I had 
sent you the above’ There are various points on 
which we coincide to some extent. 








JOHN OF WESTPHALIA. 
Oxford : Sept. 21, 1891. 

A Prognostication for the year 1476, by Jan 
Laet, which was printed (without date, but in 
1475) by John of Westphalia, bears a colophon 
which appears to be of exceptional interest to 
students of early typography from the addi- 
tional light which it throws upon that printer’s 
aspirations and history. 

The only known copy is in the Bodleian 
(Arch. Seld. B. 25). Owing to its not having 
been catalogued hitherto elsewhere than in the 
1697 Catalogus MSS. Angliae, it has, I believe, 
remained undescribed, with the exception of a 
brief note sent to Dr. Campbell by Henry 
Bradshaw (see the T'ypogr. Néerl. No. 1081). 


The colophon, which is in smaller type than the | P 


text, runs as follows: 


‘* Hec ego ioannes d’ paderborne in vvestfalia / 
florentissima in vniuer | sitate louaniensi residens / 
vt in manus venerunt imprimere curaui: nownul | 
| lorum egregiorum virorwm desideriis obsecutus | 
qui prenominatum pronostican | tem futura vere 
inculto qguamuis stilo conpluribus amnis prenun- 
ciasse ferunt. | Non reuera quo vtilitatem magnam 
ipse consequerer (vtilius enim opus eam | obrem 
suspendi) sed quo simul plurimorum comodis ac 
voluptati pariter | inseruiens : stilum meum nouum 
quo posthac maiori ¢¢ minori in volumine vti | pro- 
pono / signi mei testimonio curiosis ac bonarum 
rerum studiosis pa | lam facerem.”’ 

Passing over the doubtful compliment to the 
author, the first point to remark is the apology 
for printing a work of temporary value and 
unpolished style; this is exemplified by the 
list of the printer’s earliest dated works, which 
are, without exception, either large standard 
books of the time or classical works. These 
scruples, certainly little shared by his fellow- 
printers of the North, are perhaps a reminis- 
cence of his sojourn in Italy. 

The most important part of the colophon is 
the concluding statement, the interpretation of 
which turns on the meaning assigned to the 
word ‘‘stilus.”” Whatever this ‘‘stilus” may 
be, it is clearly used for the first time in this 
work. In 1. 4 it stands simply for the “ style” 
of the author. In the colophon to his Petrus 
de Crescentiis, of 1474, the printer uses the 
word to signify the art of printing itself, the 
type being named “‘littera.” Here it cannot 
mean either “‘style”’ or the “‘ art of printing ”’: 
but it may either signify the large type used 
for the text (Holtrop, Mon. Typogr., plate 
49[87]e), in which case this tract will rank 
before the Juvenal of September 20, 1475, 
which is the first dated book in this character ; 
or, as seems more probable, it may refer to the 
engraved portrait of himself which follows the 
colophon, and which he usuaily terms 
‘“‘signum.” In this latter case the book will 
stand before the Justinian of November 21, 
which has been considered the earliest example 
of this work (W. M. Conway, Woodcutters of 
the Netherlands, p. 16). His declared intention 
to use this ‘‘stilus” in small as well as large 
books for the future points to the mark being 
meant rather than the type. Moreover, a date 
before September 20 seems rather early for a 
Prognostication of the ensuing year; and the 
‘‘ greater work” which he postponed would be 
the Justinian of 217 leaves, rather than the 
Juvenal of 70. 

R. G, C. Proctor. 





— 


“‘ TALLYHO! ” 
Selling, by Faversham : Sept. 17, 1891. 
In a (much misprinted) letter of August 27 I 

stated that Littré disdained even to mention 
tayaut; but I have since, by the merest acci- 
dent, discovered that he did mention its equiva- 
lent, but quite unawares, as ‘‘ Haut-d-haut 
(hé-ta-hd). Cri de chasse pour appeler.” 
This is also to be found in previous Dictionaries, 
such as Fleming and Tibbins (1841): ‘‘Cri de 
chasse que l’on fait pour appeler son camarade 
. . « hoo-up, blowing a call or recheat.” Of 
course haut-d-haut is mere feeble pedantry for 
‘‘ Ho! taho!” as found in the ‘‘ Dit de la chace 
dou Cerf.” Indeed, Pairault’s fairly good 
Dictionnaire des Chasses (1885) gives 


‘* Ho! a ho! Cri par lequel les veneurs ou les 
valets de chiens s’appellent. On l’emploie égale- 
ment en parlant aux chiens lorsque ]’on entre avec 
eux dans une enceinte, pour la fouler: Ho mes 
chiens! ho! 4 ho!”’ 

And again : 

‘© Ho! lo, lo, lo, ooo! Cri aux chiens pour les 
exciter et les encourager i quéter.’’ 

These instances serve to confirm the belief 
that the vocal (and MS.) ‘‘taho” became the 
rinted tayaut which, again, gave us our 
** tallyho.” 

JoHN O’NEILL. 


Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk : Sept. 28, 1891. 

In connexion with Mr. O’Neill’s letter in the 
AcADEmy for September 5, it may be interest- 
ing to note that Sir Walter Scott, on what 
authority I know not, assigns a different origin 
to the word ‘‘ Tally-ho!” 

The following passage occurs in the continua- 
tion of Strutt’s unfinished romance of ‘‘ Queen- 
hoo Hall,” undertaken by Scott at the instance 
of John Murray in 1807-8. 


‘*A hart of the second year . . . broke cover 
very near where the Lady Emma and her brother 
were stationed. An inexperienced varlet, who 
was nearer to them, instantly unloosed two tall 
greyhounds, who sprung after the fugitive with 
all the fleetness of the north wind. Gregory... 
followed, encouraging the hounds with a loud 
tayout, for which he had the hearty curses of the 
huntsman, as well as of the baron. 


Of the word tayout, Scott says in a note, 
‘* Tailliers-hors, in modern phrase, Tally-ho !” 
This fragment, printed at the end of | averley 
in the edition of 1829, is doubly interesting : 
firstly, as being the earliest published specimen 
of Sir Walter Scott’s romantic composition ; 
secondly, from the fact that in this ‘‘ essay 
iece,”’ as the author styles it, the well-known 
allad, ‘‘ Waken, lords and ladies gay,’ made 

its first appearance. 

PaGET TOYNBEE. 








‘* CONTENT,” ‘‘ CONTENTS.” 
Oxford : Sept. 24, 1891. 

I wish to ascertain for the Dictionary what 
is the prevalent educated accentuation of these 
words in the following sentences : ‘‘ This book 
has a table of contents’’; ‘‘ turn out the con- 
tents of your pockets”; ‘‘to find the cubic 
content of a pyramid”; ‘‘the mind looks at 
actions to see what may be their ethic content ” 
(Mark Pattison). 

I shall be obliged to everyone who will send 
a post-card, with the place of the accent 
marked on the word in each of these sentences, 
addressed ‘‘Dr. Murray, Oxford.” The 
younger generation is said to accent the word 
differently from the older. Is it so ? 

J. A. H. M. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Wepnespay, Oct. 7, 8 p.m. Elizabethan: “ Elizabethan 
Domestic Tragedy,”’ by Mr. Frank Payne. 
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SCIENCE. 
The HTistory of ITuman Marriage. By Edward 
Westermarck, Lecturer on Sociology at 


the University of Finland, Helsingfors. 
(Macmillans. ) 


Two years ago there came into the hands 
of anthropologists an academical disserta- 
tion from the University of Helsingfors, 
written in English, and purporting to be 
part i. of a work bearing the above title. 
This thesis, notable not only for its origin, 
but for its independence of thought, has 
now been completed in a volume published 
in London, which at once takes an im- 
portant place in the much debated problem 
of primitive society. 

By the word “ marriage,” Dr. Wester- 
marck means, as he carefully explains, a 
more or less durable connexion between 
male and female lasting till after the birth 
of the offspring. In this definition he 
follows Darwin; and as marriage in such 
a ‘natural history sense” is common to 
man and lower animals, this accounts for 
the work being called /istory of Human 
Marriage. The title sounds singular to 
readers who give to the word ‘‘marriage” its 
more usual meaning of a legal institution ; 
but it is the key to the argument that the 
tie which joins male and female is an 
instinct continuous through the higher 
mammalia to man. Indeed the author, a 
most thorough advocate of the development- 
theory, holds marriage to have become in- 
stinctive through natural selection, the 
father’s protection of the offspring enabling 
the species to subsist in the struggle for 
existence. Considering “ human marriage ” 
as thus on the same lines with the pairing of 
lower animals, Dr. Westermarck appropri- 
ately leads off with the argument that in primi- 
tive times man paired at definiteseasons of the 
year, and even tends to do so still. In 1876 
Dr. Kulischer, in a paper in the Zeitschrift 


fir Ethnologie, collected details of human 


pairing seasons, as marked by festivals of 
plainly matrimonial intent, and brought 
forward still more distinct evidence from 
the statistics of births, which show maxima 
and minima, pointing to two especial pairing 
times, about New Year and in late spring. 
Dr. Westermarck brings new evidence to 
bear on the subject, and goes so far back to 
first principles as to propound a general 
theory of pairing seasons among animals. 
These are due, in his opinion, not to the 
condition of the parents, but to the welfare 
of the offspring, which are to be born at 
the times of year most favourable to them. 
When one asks, how are the parent animals 
guided towards this remote result, his 
answer is, natural selection. Here, as 
elsewhere in the book, he is satisfied to show 
that a tendency is to the advantage of the 
race, and then natural selection is taken to 
have developed the race accordingly. For 





my own part, I should like to know more as 
to how and why the beneficial varieties arose | 


to be selected from; but this is biology, | 


and I leave it to biologists, who certainly 
will find this and several other appli- 
cations of the doctrine of selection worth 
examining, and confirming or refuting. | 


Ditliculties as to the causes of the primitive | Sense. 


and the fact that such seasons are now not 
always obvious is met by the argument that 
civilization, by so far equalising climate and 
food all the year round, has reduced their 
importance. Still, even civilized Europe 
shows traces of the winter and spring 
pairing-time, so much so that to regard 
them as survivals of an instinct inherited by 
men from lower ancestors is the modern 
reading of facts in nature long acknow- 
ledged. 
** In the Spring a fuller crimson comes upon the 
robin’s breast ; 
In the Spring the wanton lapwing gets himself 
another crest ; 
In the Spring a livelier iris changes on the 
burnished dove ; 
In the Spring a young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love.”’ 

From its prominent place in the book, it 
seems possible that this analogy between 
man and lower animals as to pairing may 
have suggested to Dr. Westermarck to 
follow natural history further as a guide to 
the origin of marriage. At any rate, natural 
history justifies him in continuing with an 
adverse ‘‘criticism of the hypothesis of 
promiscuity,” in which he puts the argu- 
ments fully, and at least in part convincingly, 
that no tribes of men in any normal state 
really live thus, and that the customs, 
relationship-terms, &c., which have been 
taken to prove primeval promiscuity really 
do not prove it. It cannot be denied that 
the doctrine of promiscuity or communal 
marriage, if interpreted in its extreme sense, 
would imply that primitive man lived at a 
lower level of social development than is 
found among the apes and other mammalia. 
This of course brings Dr. Westermarck into 
conflict with those who may hold the doctrine 
in question, and the conflict extends to other 
doctrines as to primitive society which may 
be held more or less in connexion with it. 
This controversial character is made more 
prominent by the remarks of Mr. A. R. 
Wallace in his laudatory Introduction :— 


‘The origin and development of human mar- 
riage have been discussed by such eminent 
writers as Darwin, Spencer, Morgan, Tylor, 
Lubbock, and many others. On some of the 
more important questions involved in it all 
these writers are in general accord, and this 
agreement has led to their opinions being 
widely accepted as if they were well-established 
conclusions of science. But on several of these 
points Mr. Westermarck has arrived at different, 
and sometimes diametrically opposite, conclu- 
sions, and he has done so after a most complete 
and painstaking investigation of all the avail- 
able facts. With such an array of authority 
on the one side and a hitherto unknown student 
on the other, it will certainly be thought that 
all the probabilities are against the latter. Yet 
I venture to anticipate that the verdict of 
independent thinkers will on most of these 
disputed points be in favour of the new-comer, 
who has so boldly challenged the conclusions 
of some of our most esteemed writers.” 


If, however, Mr. Wallace will examine the 
opinions of the writers named, he will find 
their agreement with one another less close 
than he takes it to be. As to the leading 
question of the sexual relations of primitive 
man, he will find such termsas ‘‘ promiscuity” 
used so as to vary much from their extreme 
Darwin’s position is here very in- 


pairing-seasons of mankind are fairly shown; | structive. As to the existence of communal 





marriage among savages now, he refuses (I 
think rightly) to admit it in any case with- 
out further evidence. As to the theoretical 
inference that it was the original state of 
man, he gives a hesitating assent (I think 
wrongly) to the theory which infers it from 
classificatory terms of relationship, as when 
not only the actual parents, but a whole 
group of kindred, are entitled fathers and 
mothers. But he adds a proviso on the part 
of himself and Sir John Lubbock that the 
promiscuity need not have been absolute, 
and then continues: ‘‘ Men and women, like 
many of the lower animals, might formerly 
have entered into strict though temporary 
unions for each birth, &c.”? But this is the 
very fundamental principle of Dr. Wester- 
marck’s book. Mr. Wallace, in his desire 
to press the claims of the author he is 
introducing, has put him in the extremely 
awkward position of a young champion 
arising to overthrow the erroneous teachings 
of an army headed by Darwin, whereas 
Darwin is the very chief after whom the 
young champion is marching. There is 
another person named among the eminent 
writers who has read with some surprise 
the prophesy of his impending fate — 
namely, the writer of the present review. 
Though unwilling to divert attention from 
the book I am discussing, I am obliged to 
state briefly my position. For many years, 
during which I have been a diligent student 
of all that has been written on primitive 
society, I have tried to avoid expressing 
opinions on the main questions, through 
distrust of the means available. It will 
not be expected of me to enter here on a 
criticism of the various views which 
have been put forth; but I may say that 
since reading Mr. Wallace’s Introduc- 
tion I have again examined the Prin- 
ciples of Sociology of Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
one of the five writers mentioned in the list, 
and continue in the belief that, if the 
problems of primitive society are ever 
to be finally solved, this must be done by 
altogether stricter methods of reasoning, ap- 
plied to better collections of evidence. Two 
years ago, indeed,[ madeanattemptin a paper 
on ‘The Development of Laws of Marriage 
and Descent,” printed in the Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, to obtain 
statistically from my own extensive collection 
of classified data some inferences as to the 
position of the paternal and maternal 
systems, exogamy, capture, &c. No one 
feels how unsatisfactory this paper is more 
than its author; but at any rate it is an 
attempt, not to work the theories of a par- 
ticular school, but to get away from pre- 
conceived theories altogether. I wish my 
friend Mr. Wallace had seen it, for it might 
have prevented him from classing me as one 
of a unanimous scientific “set.” It is used 
by Dr. Westermarck. 

The most valuable chapters in the present 
volume deal with the prohibition of marriage 
between kindred. The tendency to avoid 
marriage between the nearest relatives is 
general among mankind, and blends through 
further stages of kinship into exogamy, 
which bars marriage between clansfolk on 
the male or female side. This tendency has 
been explained more or less unsuccessfully 
from different motives, from divine law or 
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natural modesty, from preference for captive 
wives from outside or fear of the ill-effects 
of breeding in and in. Dr. Westermarck 
treats it as based on an instinctive aversion 
to marriage between persons living closely 
together from childhood. As is well known, 
custom among many peoples bars marriage 
between those of the same household or 
even neighbourhood, a striking case being 
that of the Panches of Bogota, where the 
men and women in each town reckoned 
themselves brothers and sisters and did not 
intermarry, but an actual brother and 
sister, if born in different towns, might 
marry. ‘The principle is well stated in a 
passage here quoted from Prof. Robertson 
Smith, as to the ancient Arab custom of 
marriage between half-brothers and sisters, 
who under polygamy would not be members 
of the same household. He remarks, 
“ Whatever is the origin of bars to mar- 
riage, they certainly are early associated 
with the feeling that it is indecent for 
housemates to intermarry.”’ A disinclina- 
tion to marriage within the household in 
the civilised world is recognised by popular 
sayings, and there is a passage in Montes- 
quieu as to marriage between first cousins 
being natural or not according as they live in 
the same house or not. The manner in 
which Dr. Westermarck handles the evi- 
dence connecting an instinctive aversion to 
intermarriage in the household with the rule 
of intermarriage between the kinsfolk who 
generally live together there, and extends 
it to the rule of exogamy in the whole clan, 
is very ingenious. He is even prepared to 
explain the origin of such instinctive aver- 
sion to close intermarriage. Taking it as 
generally admitted that close interbreeding 
is detrimental to the species, 


‘the law of natural selection must inevitably 
have operated. Among the ancestors of man, 
as among other animals, there was no doubt 4 
time when blood-relationship was no bar to 
sexual intercourse. But variations, here as 
elsewhere, would naturally present themselves ; 
and those of our ancestors who avoided in-and- 
in-breeding would survive, while the others 
would gradually decay and ultimately perish.” 
Thus an instinct would be developed which 
“would display itself simply as an aversion on 
the part of individuals to unions with others 
with whom they lived; but these, as a matter 


of fact, would be blood-relations, so that the 
result would be the survival of the fittest.” 


Here, indeed, the arising of a class of 
individuals who not only avoid in-and-in- 
breeding but transmit the aversion to their 
offspring, seems to me just what needs to 
be accounted for and not to be taken for 
granted. But, at any rate, Dr. Wester- 
marck is well on the track, and I for one 
hope he will be able to devote the years of 
labour needed for working out the whole 
statistical data of the subject. 

Dr. Westermarck judges of the origin 
and development of the family, on the 
principle of following on from the lower 
orders of mammalia. It is easily understood 
that his method leads him on the lines of a 
patriarchal system, in general accord with 
Darwin, whose ancestral men live in small 
communities, each with a single wife or, 
if powerful, with several or many. Dr. 


Westermarck’s argument from the habits 
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of existing savages and the distribution of 
the sexes among mankind, however, is more 
in favour of monogamy being the early type 
of human life, later stages of civilisation 
tending for ages to favour polygyny, which 
eventually, however, tends to revert toward 
the earlier form. This argument must here 
be mentioned rather than discussed, but it 
may be noticed that the somewhat extreme 
stress he lays on paternal guardianship in 
constituting family life makes him as strong 
a patriarchalist as Maine. This leads him 
to minimise and explain away the states of 
society in which the father’s influence is not 
paramount, especially where the wife re- 
mains in her own family. Had he had the 
opportunity of visiting a matriarchal com- 
munity, he would realise how the father’s 
position in his wife’s house must make his 
power over her and her children subordinate 
to that of her brothers and uncles living 
there, who naturally make common cause 
against him. There is, so far as I know, 
no proof that the present matriarchal 
communities in America or Asia repre- 
sent the primitive state of mankind, nor 
that their existing rules of kinship on 
the mother’s side justifies us in arguing 
back to a primeval period when there was 
no recognised paternity; but, at any rate, the 
maternal system is still to be found as a 
well-marked social order in the world, 
while traces of female descent and the like 
show that in past times it was immensely 
more prevalent. To acknowledge this is 
to admit that the patria potestas (to use the 
term vaguely) has not always and every- 
where been the leading social principle. 
Polyandry, an abnormal custom on which 
so much speculation as to the early state 
of mankind has been unsoundly based, is 
here fairly treated according to the facts, 
which reduce it to its really small dimen- 
sions. 

In noticing a work so large and so 
heavily weighted with information, many 
topics discussed must be passed over; but 
there are two points to be recommended to 
the attention of biologists. One is the 
attempt to get rid of the well-known diffi- 
culty known to students of Darwin’s theory— 
that of harmonising with natural selec- 
tion the sexual selection which seems to 
run across it with results harmful to 
the species. Dr. Westermarck argues that, 
though the sexual colours, odours, and 
sounds of animals are to a certain extent 
harmful to the species by attracting 
enemies, they more than counterbalance 
this harm by enabling the sexes to find 
one another, and thus become developed 
by selection. Mr. Wallace, who ought to 
know, values this suggestion, differing some- 
what from his own view, though in general 
harmony with it. The other subject is the 
argument differing from Darwin’s, that the 
different standards of beauty among man- 
kind are due to racial differences, these 
again being the result of natural selection 
operating on the congenital variations of 
mankind, so as to preserve and intensify 
characters suited to the conditions under 
which the various races lived. The dis- 
tinguishing character of Dr. Westermarck’s 
whole treatise is his vigorous effort to work 
the biology-side and the culture-side of 








anthropology into one connected system ; 
and there can be no doubt of the value of 
the resulting discussions, which will develop 
further as the inquiry goes on in this 
direction. 

Epwarp B. Tyzor. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF BUDDHISM INTO CHINA. 
London : Sept. 21, 1891. 

Mr. Herbert J. Allen’s article on “ Simi- 
larity between Buddhism and Early Taoism ”’ 
had not been seen nor heard of by me when my 
paper on the present subject was published in 
the Babylonian and Oriental Record. It would 
have given me great pleasure to point out 
where we agree and where we cease to do so. 
Now that I have read his remarks (ACADEMY, 
September 12), I hasten to declare that he has 
really indicated before me the Sienmen, as 
Sramana, in the twenty-eighth book of Tzema 
Tsien, and also in the sixth book of the same 
work. On the other hand, I cannot agree with 
his alleged disclosure of proofs of the entrance 
of Buddhism into China in 221, neither with 
the date of 215 B.c. for the appearance of Tze- 
Vrao, the Buddhist missionary, which I have 
mentioned as having occurred in 219 B.C. 

The facts are by themselves interesting and 
worth recording ; they are given as follows in 
the two books cited of the Historical Records of 
Szema Tsien. 

In 221 B.c., She Huang-ti, having pacified the 
empire, collects all the military weapons (which 
were then made chiefly of bronze) in his capital 
city, Hien-yang; he melts them and makes 
from them metal bells with their supports, and 
twelve ‘‘ metal men” each weighing 1000 shih. 
Nothing more is said by Tzema Tsien on the 
subject ; the remainder is the addition of com- 
mentators. One of these quotes an extract 
from the ‘“‘ Annals of the Han Dynasty,” sec- 
tion of the Five Elements: In the twenty-sixth 
year (of She Huang-ti, i.c., 221 B.c.) some tall 
men, five tchany (i.e., above fifty feet) in height, 
with feet six tch’ih (i.¢., cubits) in length, all 
barbarians dressed like the Tihs, twelve alto- 
gether, were seen at Lin-tao; it was for this 
reason that he (She Huang-ti) collected all the 
weapons and implements, and with the metal 
made their images. Another commentator, in 
the ‘‘ Annals of the Later Han Dynasty,” says 
that these ‘copper-men” were real weng- 
tchung (i.e., statues placed in rows leading to a 
palace or a tomb, and so called since A.D. 237). 
It is not stated that these tall men seen at Lin- 
tao in 221 B.c. were metalimages, or even images 
or statues, or in any way connected with Bud- 
dhism. The Annals of the Sung Dynasty (A.p. 
420-429) state — that it was only after 
the Han period that Buddhist statues were 
made, and the metal-men cast by order of the 
Huang-ti are not alluded to in the collection of 
extracts concerning such statues which I have 
consulted. Therefore I do not see how Mr. 
Allen can claim to have discovered in this fact 
that Buddhism was introduced into China in 
221 B.c. He says that these statues were metal 
or golden images of (the) Buddha. His 
authority for this statement is not mentioned 
either in his article or in his letter. The intro- 
duction of Buddhism in 221 B.c. is quite pos- 
sible; but if Mr. Allen has no other proof to 
give than the above story, the fact is still un- 
proven. 

I do not know if the geographical position 
of Lin-tao has been taken into consideration 
by Mr. Allen; but if it has, he has omitted 
to mention it. In 239 B.c. Tcheng Ts’in 
Wang, the future She MHuang-ti, had 
removed thither the population of Tun-liu 
(Shansi’s.), a city which he destroyed 
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(cf. She Ki, Kiv. 6, fol. 3). In 
geographical arrangements of the Ts’in 
Dynasty (221 B.c.), Lin-tao gave its name 
to a Kiun having its centre near the present 
Si-Ho hien, and including Min tchou, in the 
extreme south-west corner of the modern 
Kansuh province, near the borders of Shensi 
and of Tibet. It derived its name from the 
Tao river, and it stands on the road to the 
sources of the Huang-ho, which were not ex- 
plored before the time of Tchang Kien (122 
B.c.). The region was hardly known, and being 
inhabited by Kiang (Tibetan) tribes, was not 
looked upon without awe. No evidence or any 
basis for inference favours the existence of any 
Buddhist settlement there in 221 3B.c. Bud- 
dhism was not introduced into the Tarym 
valley, or Chinese Turkestan, before 158 B.c., 
nor into Tibet before A.D. 227. Now it was 
only from one of these two countries that the 
missionaries could have reached Lin-tao, as 
there was no road as yet from the alternative 
country of Shuh, through which I have shown 
reasons to believe that they really came into 
China. 

The following event is that which I have 
mentioned in my paper, and which I think is 
the earliest evidence available. In the third 

ear of his imperial reign (219 3B.c.) She 

uang-ti goes to the Tai shan and to the sea- 
shore of Puh-hai (Gulf of Petchili, near 
Lai tchou) to offer sacrifices. Then he requests 
the presence of the holy men, Sienmen and 
his companions (She Ki, Kiv. 28, fol. 10). On 
a following page (fol. 11) Tzema Tsien gives 
Tze Kao as the name of this Shaman. 

In the thirtieth year of Tsin She Huang-ti 
(217 B.c.), the Western Shaman Li-fang, with 
seventeen others, arrives at Loh-yang with 
Sanskrit books (cf. Fa lin, P’o sie lun, and 
without date, the Fah wan tchu lin). 

In his thirty-second year (i.e., 215 B.C.) 
She Huang-ti goes to Kieh-shih (in Liao-si, 
near the present Tcheng-teh, Upper Petchili), 
and from there sends Lu-sheng, a native of 
Yen, to fetch the Sienmen Kao-she (cf. She-Ki, 
Kiv. 6, fol. 18 verso). Mr. Allen says Kaoshih 
or Tzekao, because he wants to identify the 
latter with the former; but it is not so in the 
text of Tzema Tsien, where the expeditions of 
She Huang-ti in 219 and 215 are quite distinct 
in different regions (cf. She Ki, Kiv. 6, fol. 14 
and 18, and Kiv. 28, fol. 10 and 12); and there 
is no evidence that Tz#-Kao!' of 219, and Kao'- 
shih‘ of 215 3B.c. (which names I give in 
Pekinese) were one and the same man. 

The first Buddhist statue heard of in Chinese 
history is the golden idol carried off on the 
Hiung-nu Prince of Hiu-tu (north of present 
Liang-tchou in Kansuh), by the young com- 
mander Ho-Kiu-ping, in the spring of 121 B.c. 
The (probable) statement that it was Buddhist, 
which is not in the original text of the J'sien 
Han Shu, is an addition of a commentator. 

The expedition of Siii-fu to the Fairy Islands 
in 219 B.c. is considered by Mr. Allen as Bud- 
dhist. The words of Tzema Tsien do not favour 
this view; but as the matter is peculiarly 
interesting if taken in connexion with other 
events, I must leave it for another occasion. 

Shamans, or Buddhist missionaries, were 
spoken of, as we have seen, on three different 
occasions, namely in 219, 217, and 2153n.c. The 
oldest is that which I have mentioned in my 
special paper, and I do not see any reason to 
modify my statement that this is the earliest 
date hitherto known for the introduction of 
Buddhism in China. 

After 215 bB.c. no further mention of Sien- 
men occurs, I think, until 112 B.c., and then 
only in a passing way. Luan-ta, an adept in 
magical arts, and a native of Kiao-tung Tesae 
the present P’ing-tu tchou in Shantung penin- 
per was presented to the credulous emperor 


Han Wu-ti, whom he persuaded that he had 
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travelled by sea, and seen the residence of 
Ngan-K’i sheng (a famous magician of the 
fourth century) and of the Sienmen (cf. She 
Ki, Kiv. 12, fol. 6v., and Kiv. 28, fol. 28 v.). 
His boasting shows, in any case, if nothin 
more, that Sienmen had ceased at that time to 
inhabit any part of the Chinese dominion, and 
that their former presence in 219-215 B.c. had 
been an unsuccessful attempt. 
TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE. 








ON THE WORD ‘ BUJJHAKA” IN THE 
DIPAVAMS3A. 
Dedham, Essex : Sept. 19, 1891. 
‘* Orohetvina Suppiram satasataii ca te tada 
vipulam sakkirasamminam akamsu te Suppi- 
raki . . 
Tesu sakkariyaminesu Vijayo ca sahiyika 
sabbe luddani kammiani kurumina na bujjhakd.”’ 
(Dipavamsa, ix. 16-17.) 

The following is Prof. Oldenberg’s transla- 

tion : 
“* The people of Suppara then invited these seven 
hundred men to disembark, and offered them 
lavish hospitality and honowrs. During this hos- 
pitable reception Vijaya and all his followers un- 
noticed (?) committed barbarous deeds.”’ 

The editor suggests that na-bujjha-kd is 
equivalent to *na-budhya-kd *‘ unnoticed.” But 
this sense of the word deprives the passage of 
all point. It is not at all probable that Vijaya 
and his lawless band could commit the foul 
deeds attributed to them without being noticed. 
Their treacherous actions did not pass un- 
noticed, but were well known to the people of 
Suppara, who threatened to slaughter them. 

The meaning of the last verse, in the passage 
quoted above, is this: though Vijaya and his 
band were guests of, and xot.at war with, the 
folk who so generously entertained them, yet 
they shamefully ill-treated them. 

The term na-bujjha-ka=a-vujjhaka=a-yuj- 
jhaka=a-yudhya-ka *‘ not fighting” (compare 
Sanskrit a-yuddha), hence ‘‘not at war.” The 
change of bujjha for vujjha is like that of 
buddha for vuddha “old.” But vujjha repre- 
sents an older yujjha ‘* battle,” ‘ fighting.” 
For the interchange of v and y we may com- 
pare dvudha with dyudha ** weapon.” 

Childers gives no examples of yujjha, but 
under yuddha he notices the occurrence of 
yujjhdya for yuddhdya (in the Mahavamsa), the 
dative of a noun derived from yudhya (?). 
There is good authority for the use of yujjha 
with the sense of yuddha: ‘‘Tumhe ma 
bhayatha yujjhe sati aham janimi” (Jat. iii. 4). 
We also find yujjhana in Jat. iii., p. 82, I. 
6, 18, “So... elakinam yujjhéna tthanam 
sampipuni.”” With yujjhana, which corre- 
sponds in meaning to Sanskrit yodhana, we 
may compare bujjhana (Mil. 194), as if from 
*budhyana, with the sense of Sanskrit bodhana. 
It is quite possible, since yujjhana and bujjhana 
do not belong to the oldest remains of Pili, 
that they are formed from the stem found in 
the verbs bujjhati and yujjhati. Compare 
yujjhadpana in Milinda, p. 178. 

In Sumangala, p. 85 (Digha, i. 1, 13), nir- 
buddha (explained by malla-yuddha ‘ wrest- 
ling,” ‘‘boxing’’) answers in meaning to 
Sanskrit niyuddha, though in form it corre- 
sponds to a Sanskrit nirywddha, through an 
intermediate nir-vuddha. See Milinda, p. 232; 
Cullavagga, i. 13, 2; Suttavibhanga, i., p. 180. 

R. Morris. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tne Leopoldinisch-Karolinisch Academy of 
Natural History at Hallé has conferred the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
upon Mr. Thiselton-Dyer, Director of Kew 





Gardens, in recognition of the great services 
rendered by him to botany. 


WE have received several recently published 
parts of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 


8 | Bengal (London: Kegan Paul) containing the 


continuation of the late E. T. Atkinson’s 
elaborate catalogue of the coleopterous insects 
of the Oriental region, with lists of the families 
of water-beetles, Dytiscidae and Gyrinidae; 
also of the Paussidae (fifty-one species) Hydro- 
philidae, Silphid:e, Corylophidae, Scydmaenidae, 
Pselaphidae (extending to twenty-two pages), 
and Staphylinidae; also Surgeon J. H. T. 
Walsh’s memoir on certain spiders which mimic 
ants; Mr. W. Doherty’s list of the butterflies 
of Engano, with remarks on the Danaidae; and 
Mr. George King’s continuation of his ‘‘ Mate- 
rials for a Flora of the Malayan Peninsula” 
devoted to the Malvaceae; and a list of the 
Diamond Island Plants, by Mr. D. Prain. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE next number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
willcontain an official report of the proceedings 
of the recent Oriental Congress, including 
papers that were not noticed at the time in the 
newspapers, such as Mr. Flinders Petrie’s 
second paper, ‘‘ The Importance of Epigraphy 
in Egyptology,” illustrated by his recent 
discoveries ; Mr. Claire’s visit to the interior of 
Sumatra; Sir Monier Williams’s and Prof. 
Stanley Leathes’s schemes of transliteration ; 
Dr. Taylor’s paper on the “ Pirke Aboth,” &c. 


AccoRDING to a telegram from Irkutsk, the 
Russian scientific expedition to Northern 
Mongolia, under the leadership of M. Radloff, 
has completed the objects of its mission. The 
expedition proceeded along the Orchon river 
as far as Karakorum, the ancient residence 
of the Mongolian emperors, and after pushing 
on to the Gobi desert, made explorations in the 
region to the south of the Changai range, 
where a number of antique bas-reliefs and Runic 
inscriptions were found. M. Radloff eventually 
made his way back to Russian territory by way 
of Pekin. M. Jandrinzeff, a member of the 
expedition, has returned to Kiachta with col- 
lections of considerable value. 





FINE ART. 
THE ART MAGAZINES. 

TueE Art Journal for this month does honour 
more often due than paid to the rising school of 
American art, or perhaps more properly speak- 
ing of American artists. Mr. George Hitch- 
cock, who is beginning to be known even in 
England, is the subject of an excellent article 
by Mr. Lionel Robinson. His ‘‘ Maternité,” 
one of the most remarkable and worst hung of 
the pictures in the Royal Academy this year, 
is fairly well rendered in photogravure, and his 
famous ‘‘Culture des Tulipes” and exquisite 
‘« The Manger” are ‘‘ processed’”’ in the text. Mr. 
Boyes’ account of Mr. Scharf, the illustrated 
article on the grand scenery of the Sounds of 
New Zealand, and the continuation of Mrs. 
Ady’s ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Way,”’ make a very interest- 
ing number. 

Mr. WALTER ARMSTRONG has not much to 
say about Mr. David Murray in the Magazine 
of Art, and little about his work except that it 
wants sympathy with all that makes for depth 
in art. Miss Marion Hepworth Dixon is much 
more communicative about the late M. Charles 
Chaplin. Mr. Claude Phillips’ réswmé of the 
sculpture of the year is well done; and Mr. 
F. G. Stephens chats pleasantly about Knole, 
a subject which finds a congenial illustrator in 
Mr. Fulleylove. 
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Tue American monthly, the Art Amateur 
(London: Griffith Farran & Co.), continues to 
be the best publication of the kind that we 
know. It sets before its subscribers every 
month a large number of well-chosen illustra- 
tions of the best modern pictures mixed with 
clever sketches, and gives a large amount of 
excellent information on art topics which 
should be useful to art amateurs of the best class. 
Specially interesting to us on this side of the 
channel are the glimpses it gives of the art 
movement in New York. Some sketches by 
members of the Art Students’ League in New 
York given in a recent number speak well for 
the system of study pursued by the league. 
They are full of life and style. 


THE last Heft of the Jahrbuch der Koniglich 
Preussischen Kunstsammlungen would be notable 
if only for the admirable engraving by E. M. 
Geyger after the wonderful head of a young 
Venetian, painted by Antonnello da Messina, 
which is one of the well-known treasures of the 
Museum at Berlin. Dr. Bode, who contributes 
a note on this picture, has ancther paper on a 
marble relief of Apollo and Marsyas (a copy of 
an ancient gem), now in the possession of Herr 
Z. von Lippart, which is supposed to be an 
early work of Michael Angelo. The other 
papers, like those by Jarl Springer on a 
sketch-book of Marten von Heemskerek 
and by Paul Seidel on the restoration of old 
Berlin tapestries, maintain the high character 
of this periodical for careful study and 
research. 

LI’ Art is principally occupied with the sales 
of the year, but it contains some charming 
reproductions of sketches by Watteau, &c. It 
also bears testimony to the great success which 
has attended the cleaning of the noble Long- 
ford Holbein in the National Gallery. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE AMORITES AND HEBREWS IN EARLY 
CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. 
Queen’s College, Oxford : Sept. 21, 1891. 

Phoenician mythology, as described by 
Philo Byblius and quoted by Eusebius, declared 
that in the fourth generation after the Creation 
giants existed who gave their names to 
the mountains of Cassius, Lebanon, Anti- 
Lebanon, and Brathy. The order in which 
the names are enumerated shows that Brathy 
must be a title of Hermon, ‘‘ the Sanctuary,” 
the most southern of the great mountains of 
Phoenicia. Many years ago, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson proposed to identify with the name 
of Brathy that of Martu, also written Marte and 
Marta, which denotes the western land of Syria 
in the Accado-Sumerian texts. 

Iam now able to verify this identification. 
The Tel el-Amarna tablets have made it clear 
that the geographical name which represents 
Syria in the Assyrian inscriptions, and has 
hitherto been read Akharrd, ‘‘ the West,’’ was 
really pronounced Amurri in the earlier 
cuneiform documents, whatever may have 
been its pronunciation in the later age of 
Assyrian history. It denoted the land of ‘‘ the 
Amorites,” whose territory extended, according 
to the letters of Tel el-Amarna, northward of 
what was afterwards Galilee, and eastward of 
the cities of Phoenicia. To the south of it came 
Kinakhkhi or Canaan. 

Now Amurru is the regular translation of the 
Sumerian Martu; and since we learn from 
Deut. iii. 9 that Hermon was in the country of 
the Amorites, who called it Shenir (Senir), we 
need hesitate no longer to believe that Brathy 
and Martu are the same word. 

Shenir is called Saniru in an inscription of 
8 eser II, (W. A. J. iii. 5. 6. 45.), and 
must be identified with the ‘Sanir of certain old 





geographical lists, in which it is stated to be 
equivalent to the country of ’Subur or ’Subarti, 
a name which is frequently written ’Su- 
edinna, ‘‘the plateau of ’Su.” The letter of 
the king of Mitanni found at Tel el-Amarna, 
has informed us where this ‘plateau of ’Su” 
was (see ACADEMY, Jan. 25, 1890); it was the 
district which corresponded to the Aram- 
Naharaim of the Old Testament, and stretched 
from the land of the Amorites to the eastern 
side of the Euphrates. In ’Subur, which the 
Semitic Babylonians transformed into the 
feminine ’Subarti, we must accordingly see a 
name which included both the “plateau of 
*Su” and also the land of the Amorites, and 
therefore answered pretty exactly to the Biblical 
Aram in its widest sense. 

*Sanir and ’Subarti are further ideographi- 
cally written ’Su-NER, which was probably 
pronounced ’Surra; but a play was intended 
upon the pronunciation of ’Sanir, as well as 
upon the meaning of ’Su-edinna, since NER 
represents the Assyrian padanu, a word which 
we find in the Old Testament in the name of 
Padan-Aram. Padanu has the double signi- 
fication of *‘ field” or ‘‘ plateau’ and ‘“ road,” 
the latter reminding us of the name of the great 
city of Kharran or Haran, derived from the 
‘**high road” which led through it from east to 
west. The ideograph NER twice repeated 
represented Tidnum, an Accadian name of 
Amurru, the land of the Amorites; and, as 
Hommel and Amiaud have pointed out, Tidnum 
must be identified with Tidanum, mentioned 
in the early Sumerian inscriptions of Gudea 
found at Tello. It is possible that Tidnum 
claims connection with Dhidhi, stated in an old 
geographical list to be a mountain of Amurru. 

In this same geographical list (1. A. J. ii. 
51. 3.) Khabur is conjoined with Amanus as 
being the mountainous district from which 
cedar-wood was brought. Khabur must be 
connected with Khubur, which according to an 
ancient geographical tablet (IV. A. J. ii. 50. 51.) 
was synonymous with the landof ’Subarti. As 
the Sumerian affix of locality is attached to the 
name, it is one which must go back to the 
Accado-Sumerian period. 

Twenty years ago Dr. Haigh asked me if 
Khubur were not the Biblical Eber. At that 
time it was impossible to answer in the affirma- 
tive, partly because no instance was then known 
in which a Babylonian /:) answered to a Hebrew 
*ayyin, partly because ’Su-NER was explained 
by Zlamtum, which it was natural to suppose 
meant the country of Elam. But we now know 
better. The tablets of Tel el-Amarna have 
shown us that a Canaanitish or Hebrew ‘ayyin 
was regularly represented by kh in early 
Babylonian, and that ‘‘ the plateau of ’Su”’ had 
nothing to do with Elam. lamtum, “ the 
highlands,” is, in fact, only the explanation of 
the word, Subar or ’Suburra, which is elsewhere 
interpreted eldtum, ‘‘the high (country),” 
(W. A. J. ii. 30. 20, 22.). It will thus be an 
equivalent of the Biblical Aram, if we adopt 
for the latter the signification usually assigned 
to it. 

The existence of Khubur or Eber, “the 
Hebrew,” in Aram-Naharaim in the Sumerian 
period of Babylonian history, throws a flood of 
light on many passages of the Old Testament, 
including, it may be, the reference to Eber in 
the prophecy of Balaam (Numb. xxiv. 24). It 
may also serve to explain the Hebraic character 
of the language of the inscriptions ef Panammu, 
discovered by the German explorers at Sinjerli 
in the neighbourhood of Mount Amanus. ‘ 

While the name of Khubur goes back to 
Sumerian times, that of Amurrii is of Semitic 
origin. We may, perhaps, infer from this that 
the Amorite settlement in Syria was of later 
date than the first Babylonian campaigns in 
the West. However that may be, it is possible 





collection, which are written in the language of 
Arzapi (more probably to be read Arzawa), 
we have examples of the lost language 
of the Amorites. At all events, a letter 
addressed to an Amorite about Amorite affairs, 
a translation of which Iam publishing in the 
next volume of the Recoris of the Past, is 
written in the same peculiar form of cuneiform 
script as the letters from Arzapi, which seems 
to indicate that it was the form of script in use 
among the Amorites. If so, it is interesting 
to note that the Arzapi forms of the possessive 
pronouns of the first two persons, mi and tu, ti, 
have a curiously Indo-European appearance. 
A. H. Sayce. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE two next numbers of Mr. Griggs’s 
Journal of Indian Art, which are to be pub- 
lished together in November, will be devoted 
to illustrations of the Prince of Wales’s 
Indian presents. They will also include 
sketches of Marlborough House and Sandring- 
ham, as well as portraits of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. The letterpress is written 
by Sir George Birdwood. 


Mr. Lovis FAGAN, of the British Museum, 
announces a course of three lectures, at St. 
George’s Hall, on line-engraving, etching, and 
mezzotint, illustrated with reproductions shown 
by the lantern. 


In view of the attention now being paid to 
technical instruction by county councils and 
similar bodies, the Guild and School of Handi- 
craft has issued a circular, stating that it is 
prepared to supply competent craftsmen as 
instructors in the elementary handling of 
different materials, such as wood, metal, clay, 
&c., and also in such work as carpentry, 
joinery, wrought and hammered ironwork, 
carving, modelling, &c. It invites visits to 
the workshops at Essex House, Mile End- 
road, E. 


A sERIES of articles on ‘‘ Monumental 
Brasses,” accompanied by illustrations in fac- 
simile, has been commenced in the Building 
World. The first of these, which appears in the 
October issue, deals with the famous D’Abernon 
brasses, of which a photograph is given show- 
ing their actual state. 


Some frescoes have just been discovered in 
the Church of the Angels at Lugano adorning 
the walls of a chapel. They belong to the 
Louvain School, and represent the Flight into 
Egypt, the Adoration of the Magi, and the 
Nativity. The Italian Government has decided 
to restore these paintings, and to entrust the 
work to Signor Masella, the architect. 


In consequence of the difficulties arising 
from the numerous laws existing in different 
provinces in Italy as to the exportation of 
works of art, the Italian Government proposes, 
it is said, to enact a fresh law, applicable to the 
whole of Italy, by which a duty of ten per 
cent. will be charged on such exports, pro- 
vided the Government has not exercised its 
right of pre-emption. 

THE Italian Government has purchased the 
Sciarra Gallery (which contains ‘‘The Violinist” 
by Raphael), and also some important pictures 
from the collection of the Prince Borghese. 











THE STAGE. 


AMERICAN” AT THE OPERA 
COMIQUE. 

Mr. Henry JAMEs has prepared an elaborate 

disappointment for his admirers. The an- 

nouncement of a drama by the most carefully 

undramatic novelist of the day was certainly a 
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Howells the distinction of being one of the two 
heads of the very modern school of story-tell- 
ing which considers it unbecoming to have any 
story to tell. The school is most interesting in 
its way, though the products of the school, it 
must be confessed, are often more appropriately 
described by some other word than interesting. 
With Mr. James it is partly a question of 
length. His short and comparatively short 
stories are generally full of charm, of acute 
humour, and of minuie observation. He 
always writes with distinction, and if his long 
novels are apt to bore or exasperate the reader 
before he has finished them, that is only be- 
cause Mr. James has miscalcwated our power of 
enduring and enjoying fine subtleties. It is 
like drinking Chartreuse out of champagne 
glasses. From Daisy Miller to Deltrafjio, 
Mr. James’s nouvelles have been so delightful 
that we have never cared to press him for the 
stories he so artfully evades telling. It is 
enough for us that his heroines had all those 
fascinating little emotions about the course of 
action they were not going to take. When 
they happened to act, they acted, of course, 
quite differently from the way in which they 
had intended; and we felt that it was quite 
natural, and that we had always expected them 
to cheat our expectations. But what is admis- 
sible in a novel is not always admissible in a 
lay. 
" Mr. James has constructed his play as he 
constructs his novels. Everything happens, 
nothing is prepared for or led up to. The dia- 
logue is of course admirable, at times a little 
trifling, a little insistent on the importance of 
not very important mots, but, compared with 
the usual stage dialogue, simply admirable. 
But without having the exquisite slightness of a 
piece of dramatic bric-a-brac like “‘ Beau Austin,” 
Mr. James's play has no substance. He has 
attempted too much and too little. Not con- 
tent with giving us a charcoal drawing, he has 
worked up his sketch into a picture, and he has 
introduced some strangely crude effects of 
colour. There is a first act, in a Parisian 
parlour, which, as a sort of mild farce, like a 
well-bred drawing of Mr. du Maurier, is quite 
amusing. The second act, at the Hotel de 
Bellegarde, promises some action, more or less 
serious, and suggests the possibility of inter- 
esting developments. The third act, at the 
American’s, is not amusing, and can scarcely 
be taken seriously. Its action and its accidents 
are on loan from the Adelphi. In the fourth 
act everything falls to pieces: people come in 
and out of doors, curse one another, kiss one 
another, hand round incriminating letters and 
finally destroy them, announce extremely 
unpleasant horrors, and elope melodramatic- 
ally. And in all this tanglement of irresponsible 
incident, there is but one really distinct and 
noticeable character—Christopher Newman, the 
American, quite admirably played by Mr. 
Edward Compton. The man is certainly very 
human, he is himself throughout, and we can 
imagine him only as he was presented to us by 
Mr. Compton. But look at the vague, all but 
effaced, heroine, Claire, Comtesse de Cintré ! 
An unconvincing character, she was played 
without conviction by Miss Elizabeth Robins. 
Has the Adelphi already set its fatal mark 
upon the cultured and original actress to whom 
we are so memorable, so absolutely convincing, 
a presentation of Hedda Gabler? Miss 
Adrienne Dairolles was charming—how could 
she help being so ?—as the not very important 
French girl ; Miss Bateman did all she could for 
the Marquise de Bellegarde, and would have 
done more had more opportunity been given 
her ; Miss Louise Moodie made a most genteel, 
discreet, and sympathetic old family servant ; 
and the actors might easily have done a little 
better or a little worse than they did. 

Mr. James’s experiment _ the public is 
curious. Here is a man who writes stories 





with infinite art, who has studied the stage in 
England and in France, who has written 
penetrating essays on actors and acting; and 
yet, when it comes to the construction of an 
actual play—the mere stage-carpentry which a 
stage-carpenter of the rank of Messrs. Buchanan 
and Sims would never bungle over—here is the 
man of letters as utterly out of his element as 
the stage - carpenters would be in their 
endeavour to write a piece of literature like, let 
us say, Loderick Hudson. Perhaps, after all, 
it is less curious that this should have been the 
case than that Mr. James should have failed to 
realise it himself. Is it conceivable that the 
play satisfied the author of the novel? If so, 
then there is something new to be said on the 
strange way in which self-criticism deserts 
those who are in perilous need of it. 
ARTHUR Symons. 








STAGE NOTES. 


WE understand that Mr. Henry Irving’s pro- 
duction of ‘‘ Henry VIII.,” for which most 
elaborate preparations are being made, is 
hardly likely to take place until the new year. 
He will not himself return to the Lyceum 
before the second week in December. 


THE news seems to be true that Lord 
Tennyson has written a ‘‘ comedy ”’ for the Daly 
company, which will first be performed in 
America, with Miss Ada Rehan in the principal 
part. 

THE second performance of the Independent 
Theatre Society will be given at the Royalty 
Theatre on Friday next, October 9, when M. 
Zola’s drama, ‘‘ Thérése Raquin,” translated by 
Mr. A. Teixeira de Mattos, and specially revised 
for the occasion, by Mr. George Moore, will be 
produced under the direction of Mr. H. de 








Messrs. Novetto & Co. propose to issue a 
Mozart centenary number of the Musical Times 
on December 5. Mr. Joseph Bennett will con- 
tribute a sketch of the composer’s life, and an 
essay on his genius and works. The illustrations 
will include a portrait etched by Mr. Herkomer. 


Technical Study in the Art of Pianoforte 
Playing. By C. A. Ehrenfechter. (W. Reeves.) 
This little book discusses pianoforte playing on 
‘*Deppe’s principles.” Deppe was discovered 
by Miss Amy Fay ; and in her delightful book 
Music Study in Germany, she devoted a 
whole chapter to the master who taught her 
more than Kullak, Tausig, or even Liszt. 
What special advantages Mr. Ehrenfechter may 
have enjoyed of becoming acquainted with 
Deppe and his system we know not; but so far 
as the book under notice is concerned, there is 
nothing specially new or startling. Miss Fay 
told us about arm, wrist, fingers, tone, scales, 
&c. Mr. Ehrenfechter makes many remarks on 
the subject of pianoforte playing generally ; 
many of these are true but not new, as for 
instance when, in reference to practising, he 
tells us that ‘‘ it is quality, not quantity, that 
is required.” The author appears to have had 
much experience as a teacher, but his attacks 
on various systems show zeal rather than dis- 
cretion ; many matters are discussed in a dog- 
matic and, at times, not over courteous tone 
towards those whose system differs from that of 
Deppe. The book does not enter into sufficient 
detail to satisfy either teachers or pupils. 
Surely everyone will not agree with Mr. 
Ehrenfechter when he says a beautiful touch is 
not a natural gift, but ‘‘open to all who wish 
for it to obtain it.””. And we do not approve of 
his uniform fingering for the scales ; his obser- 
vations on fingering generally, are, indeed, the 
least satisfactory part of his book. 
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THE SCIENCE OF FAIRY TALES. By Edwin Sidney | 
PRIMITIVE FOLK. By Elie Reclus. { Hartland. 
BACTESIA AND "THEIR PRODUCTS. By Dr. Sims 
‘oodh 


Wi 
EVOLUTION OF MARRIAGE. By Letourneau. 
a ead AND HEREDITY. By J. M. Guyau. 
THE MAN OF GENIUS. By Prof. Lombroso. 
THE URAMMAR OF SCIENCE. By Prof. ~_ Besmmen. 
- Shortly. 


IBSEN’S PROSE DRAMAS. 
Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. 
COMPLETE IN FIVE VOLUMES. 


Uniform and Authoritative English Edition. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d. per Vol. 





Vou. I. ' 
With Portrait of the Author and Biographical Introduction. 


“A DOLL’S HOUSE,” “ THE: LEAGUE OF YOUTH” 
(never before translated), and “THE PILLARS OF 
SOCIETY.” 


Vou. I. 
“ GHOSTS,” “AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE,” and 
“THE WILD DUCK.” With an Introductory Note. 


Vou. Il. 
“LADY INGER OF OsTRar,> « ” “THE VIKINGS AT 
HELGELAND,” “ THE PRETENDERS.” With an 
Introductory Note and Perteait of Ibsen. 


Vou. IV. 
“EMPEROR AND GALILEAN.” A _ World-Historic 


The Fifth and last Volume of this Series, containing ROSMERS- 
HOLM, THE LADY Ff "ROM THE SEA, and Mr. Wii1aM 
ARCHER’ 8 translation of HEDD 2 4 GABL ER is now ready. 

Set of 5 Vols. in Case, 17s. 6d.; also 5 Vols. in Half- 


Morocco, in Case, 32s. 6d. 


THE CAMELOT SERIES. 
Edited by ERNEST RHYS. 
IN SHILLING VOLUMES, CROWN 8vo. 
The Came.Lor Serizes may be had in the following Bindings : 


Cloth, cut edges, 1s. ; Cloth, uncut es, 1s. ; 
Red Roan, gilt edges, 38. ; and in Half- orocco, gilt 
top, antique (in a craristy of new reproductions 


Introductions by James Rwusseti Lowett, Ricnarp 
Jerreries, Watt Wuitman Dr. ny mayo Joun AppDING- 
toy Symonps, Dr. Ricuarp Garnert, &c., 




















Romance of King Arthur. Essays of on Johnson. 
Thoreau’ ‘Ss Walden. a of William Hazlitt 
Opium-Eater. or’s Pentameron, &c. 
Landor’s Conversations. IY s Tales and Essays. 
Plutarch’s Liv Vicar of Wakefield. 
Religio Medici, &c. Political Orations. 
Shelley’s Let Chesterfield’s Letters. 
Prose Wri of Swift. Thoreau’s = 
My Study Windows. | ries from 
Treat English P. a Autocrat of the. =. 
Lord Byron’s Lette’ fas — 
Essays by Leigh Hunt. Jane Eyr 
Longte llow’s Prose. Elizabethan England. 
Great Great Musical Composers ' bt anv yt Thomas Davis 
Marcus Aurelius. nce’s Anecdotes. 
Specimen Days in More ’s Utopia. 
America. Sadi’s Gulistan. 
White’s Selborne. a Folk and Fairy 
Defoe’s Singleton. 
Mazzini’s ys. . Northern Studies. 
Prose Wr of Heine. _ Famous Reviews. 
Reynol: po Aristotle’s Ethics. 
Papers of Steele and Landor’s Aspasia. 
ddison. Annals of Tacitus. 
Burns’s Letters. Essays of Elia. 
Vols Shorter Stories from 
Sartor Resartus. 
Writings of Emerson. De Musset’s Comedies. 
eca’s Morals. Coral-Reefs. 
Democratic Vistas. yo Ss Plays. 
Life of Lord eenens. Our Village. 
English Pro Master Humphrey’s 
Tbsen’s Pillees of Society. Clock 
Irish Fairy and Fo Tales from Wonderland. 
Tales. | of Swindling. 
ictetus. ere and other 
e English Poets. tings of Thoreau. 


A New Comprehensive Edition of the Poets. 
Epirep sy WILLIAM SHARP. 


Introductions by Hon. RopEN NoEL, Mrs. SYDNEY 
DosetL, Ernest Ruys, JouN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, | 
JOSEPH SKIPSEY, Countess MaRrTINENGO-CESARESCO, | 
S. Wapprneton, &c., &e. 


IN SHILLING VOLUMES, SQUARE 8vo. 


Cloth, Red Edges, 1s. ; Cloth, Uncut Edges, 1s. ; 
Red Roan, Gilt Edges, 2s. 6d. ; 
Padded Morocco, Gilt Edges, 5s. ; 
| ome in Half-Morocco, Gilt Top, Antique (in a variety 
of new reproductions of old tints). 





THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE NOW READY. 


CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
COLERIDGE. 
LONGFELLOW. 
CAMPBELL. 
SHELLEY. 
WORDSWORTH. 
BLAKE 

WHITTIER. 

POE 


CHATTERTON. 

BURNS. Songs. 

BURNS. Poems. 
MARLOWE. 

KEATS. 

HERBERT. 

VICTOR HUGO. 

COWPER. 

SHAKESPEARE. Songs, Poems, and Sonnets. 
EMERSON. 

SONNETS of this CENTURY. 
WHITMAN. 

SCOTT. Lady of the an, &e. 
SCOTT. Marmion, & 

PRAED. 

HOGG. 

GOLDSMITH. 

LOVE LETTERS of a VIOLINIST, Xc. 
SPENSER. 

CHILDREN of the POETS. 
BEN JONSON. 

BYRON. Miscellaneous. 
BYRON. Don Juan, &c. 
SONNETS of EUROPE. 
ALLAN RAMSAY. 

SYDNEY DOBELL. 


BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. 
BOWLES, LAMB, &c. 

SEA MUSIC. 

EARLY ENGLISH POETRY. 
HERRICK. 

BALLADS and RONDEAUS. 
IRISH MINSTRELSY. 
PARADISE LOST. 
JACOBITE BALLADS. 
DAYS of the YEAR. 
AUSTRALIAN BALLADS. 
MOORE. 

BORDER BALLADS. 
PHILIP B. MARSTON. 


ELFIN MUSIC. 
SOUTHEY. 

CHAUCER. 

GOLDEN TREASURY. 
POEMS of WILD LIFE. 
PARADISE REGAINED. 
CRABBE. 

DORA GREENWELL. 
GOETHE’S FAUST. 
AMERICAN SONNETS. 
LANDOR’S POEMS. 
GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
HUNT and HOOD. 
HUMOROUS POEMS. 
LYTTON’S PLAYS. 
GREAT ODE. 

OWEN MEREDITH. 

THE PAINTER-POETS. 
WOMEN POETS. 
ENGLISH LOVE LYRICS, 
AMERICAN HUMOROUS VERSE. 
SCOTTISH MINOR POETS. 


Lonpon: WALTER SCOTT, 24, Warwick Lanz, Paternoster Row. 











































































A NEW SERIES OF 
CRITICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 
SHILLING VOLUMES, CROWN 8vo. 





| Bindings :—Cloth, cut edges, 1s.; Cloth, uncut edges, 
1s.; and in Half-Morocco, gilt top antique 
| (in a variety of new reproductions of old tints). ‘ 


VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED, 


LONGFELLOW. By Prof. Eric 8. Robertson. 
COLERIDGE. By Hall Caine. 
DICKENS. y Peek T. Marzials, 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETT. By J. Knight. 


| SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
| DARWIN. 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
| THOMAS CARLYLE. 


By Colonel F. Grant. 
By G. T. Bettany. 
By A. Birrell. 

By R. Garnett, LL.D. 


| ADAM SMITH. By R. B. Haldane, M.P. 
| KEATS. By W. M. Rossetti. 
| SHELLEY. By William Sharp. 
SMOLLETT. By David Hannay. 
GOLDSMITH. By Austin Dobson. 
SCOTT. By Professor Yonge. 
| BURNS. By Professor Blackie. 
| BUNYAN. By Canon Venables. 
| VICTOR HUGO. By Frank T. Marzials. 
| EMERSON. By Richard Garnett, LL.D. 
GOETHE. By James Sime. 
CONGREVE. By Manned Gosse, 
CRABBE. By T. E. Kebbel. 
HEINE. By William Sharpe. 
MILL. By W. L. Courtney. 
SCHILLER. By Henry W. Nevinson. 
MARRYAT. By David Hannay. 
LESSING. By T. W. Rolleston, 
MILTON. By Richard Garnett. 
GEORGE ELIOT. By Oscar Browning. 
BALZAC By Frederick Wedmore. 
JANE AUSTEN. By Goldwin Smith. 
BROWNING. By William Sharp. 
BYRON. By Hon. Roden Noel. 
HAWTHORNE. By Moncure Conway. 
SCHOPENHAUER. By Professor W. Wallace. 
SHERIDAN. By Lloyd Sanders. 
THACKERAY. By Herman Merivale. 
CERVANTES. By H. E. Watts. 


LIBRARY EDITION, in Handsome Binding, Demy 8vo 
Price 2s. 6d. per Volume. 





COUNT TOLSTOI’S WORKS. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2s. 6d. per we. : Half-Polished 
Morocco, Gilt Top, 5s. 
VOLUMES ALREADY ISSVED. 
A RUSSIAN PROPRIETOR. 
THE COSSACKS. 
IVAN ILYITCH. 
THE INVADERS. 
MY RELIGION. 
LIFE. 
MY CONFESSION. 
CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, YOUTH. 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF WAR. 
ANNA KARENINA. (2 Vols.) 
WHAT TO DO? 
WAR AND PEACE. (4 Vols.) 
THE LONG EXILE. 
SEVASTOPOL. 
THE KREUTZER SONATA, and FAMILY 
HAPPINESS. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 


IMPRESSIONS OF RUSSIA. By Dr. Georg 
Brandes. 


BY COUNT TOLSTOL. 
EW “BOOKLETS.” 
Bound in White Grained Boards, with Gilt 
Lettering, 1s. each. 
WHERE LOVE IS, THERE GOD IS ALSO. 
THE TWO PILGRIMS. 
WHAT MEN LIVE BY. 
THE GODSON. 
IF YOU NEGLECT THE FIRE, YOU DON a ly 
PUT IT OUT. 
6. WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT A MAN? 
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Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


SOUTH AFRICA: 


FROM ARAB 


DOMINATION 


TO BRITISH RULE. 


Edited by R. W. MURRAY, F.R.G.S., of Cape Town. 
With 5 Maps, and Views of Cape Town in 1668 and 1891. 
Demy 8vo, cloth elegant, price 12s. 6d. 





Lonpon: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 anv 27, Cocksrur Srreet, Cuarine Cross, 8.W. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


FRESH LIGHT on the DYNAMIC ACTION, and 


PONDEROSITY of MATTER. By “ WATERDALE.” A System of Dynamics based on the Inertia of the 
Etherial Fluid, being identical with that of other matter, evolving therefrom its automatic cause of gravity. 

MANCHESTER COURIER.—* An excellent text-book for students, written in a very lucid and masterly style. The 

writer deals with the constitution of the etherial fluid, primary cause of gravity, transplacement, specific ponderosities of 


elementary atoms, &c. 


OBSERV ER,.—* The volume will bardly fail to interest all who are conversant with the prevailing methods of dealing 


with scientific subjects.” 


GLASGOW HERALD.—* In these days it is somewhat unusual to find a scientific book written by an anonymous 
author, and in this case the nature of the subject and the method of treatment | whet one’s curiosity all the more to know 


who the writer is .....'To thus summarily knock away the bases upon which some o' 


the most universally acknowledged beliefs 


of the physical scientists are founded by a clever process of reasoning, which seeks also to build up new ideas, is a proceeding 
daring and audacious, and it remains to be seen whether the views advanced will meet with acceptance.” 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 912.—OCTOBER, 1891.— 2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS :—Cvurrent Ixeiuences ON Foreian Powitics, 
by Képios.—Moutine’s Pesurs ox tHe Tuearee. 
Dayoviren: A Rvussran Romance..——A Wister Srarion. 
——Caprtrars Lupwey’s Jump, by Dorothea Gerard.— 
E.ves—Imps, by Will Foster.——Curosictes or WesTERLY: 
A Provixciat Sxercu.——Awn Historican Crock, by J. A. 
Owen.——Inacixatios, by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
—To James Russett Lowe, by W. W. Story.——Joun 





Ivous, Justice-GeyeraL or ScoTLANpD. ——-Tue SEAL- 
Fisnenies Question : Prosrective AND Retrospective, by 


F. H. H. Guillemard. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epiveurcu anv Lonpoy. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents ron OCTOBER. 
PEACE or WAR? By the Rt. Hon. G. Osnorxe Monreas, Q.C., M.P. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. By F. I. Uxnerwoop, LL.D. 
THE BALANCE-SHEET of SHORT-HOURS. By Jonny Rar. 
CARLYLE'’S MESSAGE to his AGE. By W. E. H. Lecky. 
DR. SCHURER on the FOURTH GOSPEL. By Prof. Saxpay, D.D. 
THE RISE of the SUBURBS. By Siprey J. Low. 
THEOLOGICAL DEGREES for NONCONFORMISTS. By H. W. 
fonwitt. 
THE ABBE’S REVENTANCE. By Grant Avtey. 
THLE POSITION of GREEK in the UNIVERSITIES. By the Rev. 
J. BE. C. Weuipon, 
AMERICAN and BRITISH RAILWAY STOCKS. By G. Bantrick 
BAKER. 
THE ANTIPODEANS (Conclusion). By D. Cunistie Murray. 
LETTER to the EDITOR. By R. W. Date, LL.D. 
Isuisten & Co., Limited, 15 and 16, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
OCTOBER 
THE EMANCIPATION of WOMEN. By Frepeaic Harrisox. 
LA BETE HUMAINE. By J. A. Symowps, 
THE DEMORALISATION of RUSSIA. By E. B. Law:y. 
UNDER the YOKE of the BUTTERFLIES. By the Hon. Auszron 
Hernent. 
THE BERLIN RENAISSANCE MUSEUM. By Witne tm Bove. 
A NATIONAL PENSION FUND. By Epwarp Cooper. 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN FLOWERS —I. By A. R. Watrace. 
WOMEN and the ROYAL COMMISSION. By Lapy Dirge. 
SOCIAL LIFE in AUSTRALIA. By Francis Apams. 
IMPRESSIONS of ENGLAND. By A Sow or Apam. 
A HUMAN DOCUMENT. Chaps. L—III. By W. H. Maxtocs. 
Cuarman & Haut, Limited. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
OCTOBER.—Price Ninepence. 
Is TURKEY FRIENDLY to ENGLAND? By “Iwpartiat.” 


EXCURSION (FUTILE ENOUGH) to PARIS: AUTUMN, 1851 
(To be continued.) By Tuomas Cariyte. 

THE BUDDHIST GOSPEL. By W. 8. Litty. 

FRENCIE COUNTY COUNCILS a CENTURY AGO. By Lady 
Manecanet Domvite. 

SOME LESSONS of the CENSUS. By G. B. Lonestarr, M.B., F.R.C.P 

THE MAGYAR LITERATURE of the last FIFTY YEARS. By 
Professor VamBEry. 

VILLAGE LIFE in PERSIA. By J. Tuxopore Benr. 


TRAINING: Its Bearing on Health—No. Il. By Sir Moret 
MACKENZIE. 


A YEAR of MY LIFE. By Jouw Law. 
London: Lonemans, Green, & Co. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Limirep, Lonpon. 





THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
No. 267, for OCTOBER. 
1, OCCASIONAL NOTES :—Report of Select Committee on Teachers’ 
Registration Bill—The Manchester Conf. Oxford 8 
Meeting—St. Paul's School—The Hygienic Congress. 


. TEACHERS’ GUILD CONFERENCE :—Prof. Laurie’s Inaugural 
Address—Papers and Discussions on Physical Education (Mr. 
T. C. Horsfall), The Training of Teachers (Mrs. Scott and Miss 
Hughes), State Organisation of Secondary Education (Sir George 
Young), &e. 

PARENTS and HIGH SCHOOLS. 

A FROBEL METHOD of TEACHING HISTORY. 

MRS. ORR and HER CRITICS. 

IN MEMORIAM. W. H. Winesry. 

CORRESPONDENCE :—Private Governesses; Hindoo Mathe- 
matics ; Oxford Local Certificates ; An Appeal to Publishers. 


FOREIGN NOTES :—Schools and Universities. 

9. NOTES on ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

10. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of ASSISTANT MASTERS. 
ll. REVIEWS and MINOR NOTICES. 

12. TRANSLATION PRIZES. 


Price 6d., per post, 74d. 





“Pre & 


Kd 


Office : 86, Freer Street, Loxvoy, E.C. 


Now ready, price 6d. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


For OCTOBER, Containing :— 


| NOTES of RECENT EXPOSITION. 





ISRAEL as a CHOSEN NATION. By Dr. Nevsaver, Oxford. 

SUMMUM BONUM. By James Sratxer, D.D. 

THE POTTER and the CLAY. By Principal Dovetas, D.D. 

BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY and the HIGHER CRITICISM. By 
Professor Sayce, LL.D. 

CHRIST'S APPEAL to the OLD TESTAMENT. By Canon Driver. 

STUDY of THEOLOGY at LEIPZIG. By Professor Grecory. 


POPULAR BOOKS among the JEWS in the TIME of our LORD. 
By Professor AtLan Menzies, D.D., &., &c. 


Edinburgh : T. T. Crark, 38, George Street. 
Now ready, Part IV., price 1s. 6d. 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW 


THEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE. 
Edited by Professor 8. D. F. Sacmoxp, D.D. 
This Part completes Volume I., which may be had, bound in cloth, 
price 7s. 
—_ Edinburgh : T. & T. Crank, 38, George Street. 
Fifty-third Thousand.—Post 8vo, 5s. 
M ODERN EUROPE: a School History. 


By Joun Lory, LL.D. New Edition. With Four Additional 
Chapters, eugrepenting all the Leading Events which have occurred 
since the Fall of Napoleon L. to the Fall of Napoleon III. ; also 


copious Questions for Examination. 
__ London: Simexix, Marsnaut, Hamicton, Kent, & Co., Limited. _ 


ORIENTAL TRANSLATION 


FUND. 
NEW ; SERIES. 
A faithful Translation from the Persian of MIrKHOND’S 
* RANZAT-US-SAFA.” Part I., Volume I., con- 
taining the Moslem version of our Bible Stories from 
the Creation of Genii before Adam up to the Death of 
Aaron. 





Printed, Published, and Sold under the Patronage of the 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 
22, ALBEMARLE STREET, Lonpon. 


Price Ten Shillings. 





THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Garr. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE TRUMPET CALL. Mr 
Leonard Boyne, Messrs. J. D. Beveridge, L. Rignold, C. 
Dalton, Douglass, East, Russell, Leigh, Keith, Drew, J. and 
W. Northcote, &e.; Miss E. Robins, Mrs. Campbell, Mrs. 
Leigh, and Miss Clara Jecks. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 9, HUSBAND AND WIFE. Messrs. 
C. Brookfield, W. F. Hawtrey, J. Nelson, G. Gurney, P. §. 
Champion, W. hs ae and Geo. Giddens; Misses Vane 
Featherston, Ada Murray, Ethel Matthews, Edith Kenward, 
Ethel Norton, and Lottie Venne. At 8.15, ROSABEL. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15, Augustin Daly’s Company, in 
THE LAST WORD. Miss Ada Rehan, Mr. Seow, Mr. Lewis, 
Mr. Clarke, Mr. Wheatleigh, Miss Irving, Miss Cheatham. 


NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8, A ROYAL DIVORCE. Messrs. 
Murray Carson, G. W. Cockburn, Eardley Turner, T. W- 
Pereyval, J. A. Welch, De Solla, Victor, Alker, Dwyer. 
Ludlow, &c.; Mesdames Leslie Bell, Bertie Willis, L. 
Seccombe, L. Wilmot, L. Wyatt, M. Herrick, and Miss Grace 
Hawthorne. At 7.30, TWO IN THE BUSH. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.20, THE AMERICAN. Mr. 
Edward Compton, Messrs. Lewis Ball, C. Blakiston, Y. 
Stewart, S. Paxton, C. M. Hallard, H. Hunter, F. W. Per- 
main; Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe), Misses Louise Moodie, 
Adrienne Dairolles, Evelyn M‘Nay, C. Lindsay, and Miss 
Elizabeth Robins. At 7.45, A DEAD LETTER. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Sioney Herverte-Basina. 
THIS EVENING, at 7.45, ARRAH-NA-POGUE. Miss 
Julia Warden, Mrs. John Carter, and Ella Terriss ; Messrs. 
Henry Neville, Wilfred E. Shine, Bassett Roe, Chas. — 
an 


























Henry Bedford, John Carter, T. Verner, T. Kingston, 
Arthur Dacre. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.45, THE IDLER. Followed by 

MOLIERE. Mr. George Alexander, Mr. Nutcombe Gould, 

Mr. Ben Webster, Mr. Wilton Lackaye, Mr. Alfred Holles, 

Mr. V. Sansbury, and Mr. Herbert Waring ; Lady Monckton, 

Miss Gertrude Kingston, Miss Lily Hanbury, Miss Laura 
Graves, and Miss Marion Terry. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE NAUTCH GIRL. Messrs. 
W. 8. Penley, W. H. Denny, F. Thornton, Lemaistre, and 
C. Pounds; Mesdames L. Snyder, Louise Rowe, A. Cole, 
C. Tinnie, Saumarez. and Kate James. At 7.40, CAPTAIN 
BILLY. Messrs. Lemaistre, &c.; Mesdames Moore and 
R. Brandram. 


SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE LANCASHIRE SAILOR. 
And at 10, A PANTOMIME REHEARSAL. Misses E. 
Chester, B. Lamb, D. Drummond, 8. Grey, and Miss Norreys ; 
Messrs. B. Thomas, F. Dawson, C. Coutts, C. P. Little, 
W. L. Branscombe, Lacy, and W. Grossmith 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildi Chancery Lane. 
by ——| per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on deman 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
menthly balances, when not drawn below £100 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
annum, on each completed £1. _Francis Ravenscrort Manager 

OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars post-free, 
on application. Fraxcis Ravenscrort, Manager. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 














BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 

GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 

POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 
P 


IES. Also, 





ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

([URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 

GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE | Cs IMITATIONS. 


SOLE 
ll, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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